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Soviet Property Law and Social 
Change’ 


JOHN N. HAZARD 











OVIET JURISTS have always looked upon law as an instrument of 

social change. It has been considered an instrument with which the 

Soviet leaders might mould a new social structure. Lenin expressed 
the idea simply in these words: ‘‘ Law is politics.” * 

The subject of Soviet law and its relationship to social change is nowhere 
illustrated so well as in the measures taken over the past thirty years in the 
sphere of property law. The law of property is appropriate for examination 
for two reasons. Soviet jurists consider it the subject of primary importance 
in moulding a new social structure, and the subject has not been recently 
developed in detail in English language publications. 

The starting point for any consideration of Soviet property law must be 
Marxist doctrine, for it is in that doctrine that Soviet leaders say they find the 
inspiration for their policies. It is common knowledge that the Communist 
Manifesto focused attention upon property relationships as reflecting historical 
conditions and influencing future change. The Manifesto declared that ‘ In 
a sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed up in a single sentence : 
Abolition of private property’. Elsewhere in Marxist literature it is made 
clear that the words “‘ private property ”’ are given a special meaning. They 
do not refer to all private ownership of property but to private ownership of 
productive goods. Such ownership is declared by Marxists to be the key not 
only to economic power but to political power as well. Since their assumption 
of power in 1917, the Soviet leaders have repeated on all occasions that of all 
of the lessons they have learned from their Marxist heritage, the lesson on 
property ownership is the most important. They have concluded that never 
again can means of production be privately owned, at least in any quantity. 
They have concluded that the essential requirement for moulding a new social 
structure is state ownership of productive resources. 

The reflection of this doctrinal principle in the early Soviet laws is too 
well known to require repetition in detail. The very first instruction to the 
judges following the revolution advised them to base their decisions upon the 


1 Some of the material in this paper will appear in Law and Social Change in the U.S.S.R. 
which will be published in the Autumn by Stevens & Sons. 
2V. I. Lenin, 14, Sochineniya, 2nd or 3rd edition, Moscow, 1923-7, p. 212. 
I 
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laws of the deposed government only to the extent that they had not been 
abolished by the revolution. They were to search their revolutionary con- 
science and consciousness in plotting the new law. By March, 1918, a second 
decree * forbade the use of any of the Tsarist laws, and required the judges to 
apply only the new laws of the revolutionary régime. If gaps existed, these 
were to be filled by the judge himself, using as a guide his revolutionary 
consciousness. 

' Some specific decrees struck down those Tsarist laws which were con- 
cerned with the ownership of productive goods. Almost immediately after 
the revolution decrees transferred to the state ownership of the land, multiple 
dwellings, the merchant*marine, banks, insurance companies and basic indus- 
tries. Stocks and bonds were annulled and the Tsarist law of inheritance was 
abolished. 

.It became clear that property as a source of income and power was no 
longer to be protected by law, except in small quantities such as small bank 
accounts, family dwellings, and the workshops of the artisans. 

The attitude of the Soviet leaders toward the legal protection of ownership 
of productive goods was illustrated a few years after the revolution. The 
destruction of the civil war, following upon the disruption of the first world 
war, had reduced the economy of Soviet Russia to the point of danger to 
the new régime. The Soviet leaders found it necessary to plan an economic 
retreat from their basic principles. They called it a strategic retreat to indi- 
cate that it was to be but temporary. There were many heavy hearts, for 
some of the leaders thought that there might never be a return to the pro- 
gramme of the revolution. 

The Commissar of Justice found it necessary to explain the retreat to his 
fellow workers in his Ministry. In 1922 he said, somewhat regretfully, that 
a new civil code was to be promulgated, and he laid the blame at the door of 
France and England. He explained the problem in these words: 4 


During the past year Soviet Russia has linked herself more and more with 
a number of countries by treaties ... As is well known, Lloyd George when 
the question of the Genoa Conference was discussed, declared that Soviet Russia 
must be represented, but that it must establish a recognized system of legal norms 
- which would permit other countries to have permanent relations with it. 


Law in recognizable form meant, apparently, protection of property 
ownership in productive goods, and it was being reintroduced only because it 
was necessary to entice French and English capital. 

When Lenin announced the necessity of the strategic retreat to the New 
Economic Policy, he emphasized another factor, namely the necessity of 
restoring the domestic economy. The Civil Code became effective 1 January 
1923, to introduce the protection of property. Within it were to be found the 


1 Decree of 27 November 1917, Sobr. Uzak., RSFSR, 1917-18, No. 4, Art. 50, sec. 5. 

2 Sobr. Uzak., RSFSR, 1917-18, No. 26, Art. 347, sec. 35. 

* For English translation, see Hazard and Weisberg, Cases and Readings on Soviet Law, 
New York, 1950, pp. 246-7. 

*D. I. Kurskii, Izbrannye Stati i Recht, Moscow, 1948, p. 69. 
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JOHN N. HAZARD 3 


law relating to inheritance, to the protection of property from damage, to the 
doing of business, to the making of contracts of purchase and sale. Although 
much shorter than the civil codes of Western European countries, the new 
Soviet Russian civil code is in familiar form, for it was drafted with an eye on 
the French Civil Code. 

The Soviet leadership was obviously fearful of the new law they were 
creating. Was it likely that the new civil code would become a Trojan horse, 
to be utilized by the hated bourgeois elements of society to regain power ? 
Would it be possible for the bourgeoisie to misuse the rights granted by the 
new code to the disadvantage of the state and its new leaders ? 

In an effort to reduce the likelihood of such misuse of the code the legal 
draftsmen introduced an article which has since become well-known, the 
famous Article 1. It read as follows: 


The law protects private rights, except as they are exercised in contradiction 
to their social and economic purpose. 


By incorporating this principle, which had long been espoused by some 
of the legal philosophers of the West, the Soviet leaders hoped to make it 
possible for the politically minded judges to depart from the code when such 
departure seemed necessary to avoid harm to the régime. 

Fear lest the new civil code be misused to the disadvantage of the régime 
was also reflected in the work of the courts. The Supreme Court of the Russian 
Republic found it necessary to caution judges in the application of those articles 
of thé code which concerned the law-of obligations. Since these were patterned 
after the articles of the French civil code, the Supreme Court instructed the 
inferior courts, as follows : 


The Article to a certain extent is of exceptional character and is subject to 
restrictive and not amplifying application and interpretation.* 


Again it was indicated that the new code was to be applied strictly, and 
was not to be used as the basis for developing through judicial decisions of 
a broad concept of recovery for damage to property. 

A bow was also made in the direction of the poor and against the wealthy, 
for one of the articles in the section having to do with the law of obligations 
said : 


Art. 411. In fixing compensation for the damage caused, the court shall in 
all cases take into consideration the financial position of both the injured party 
and the party who caused the damage. 


This favouring of the poor against the wealthy went so far that in another 
section it was provided that if a wealthy person caused injury to a poor person, 
damages should be paid even. if the person causing the injury were not at 
fault.? 

This, then, was the law of the period of strategic retreat: a law which 
provided protection of property owners, but a law which permitted the 


1 Civil Code, RSFSR, annotation to Art. 403. 2 Art. 406. 
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conclusion that the leaders still were suspicious of its provisions and were 
even hostile to some of them. 

With the introduction of the first five year plan in 1928, the period of the 
strategic retreat approached its end. The tax rate on private enterprise was 
increased, and finally it was legislated out of existence in all but the most 
limited form. With this development in the process of social change, a renewed 
drive was evident to do away with property protection. It took the form of 
a belittling of the importance of the Civil Code. Although the Code was not 
repealed, it was indicated by the authors of Soviet text books that it would 
not long be of importance. Attention was turned to administrative law, called 
“‘ economic law ’’.! 

Textbooks were rewritten with the new title of ‘‘ economic law’’, and 
only at the end in the final chapters was there an exposition of the principles 
of civil law as found in the code. It was included rather apologetically, as 
being required because the principles were still the law of the land. Law 
School courses in civil law were renamed ‘‘ economic law ”’, and the law relating 
to contracts and inheritance and damages was included only in the final 
lectures. Students were advised that their practice would include such 
problems for a while, and they must know the law, but it was a dying field of 
law. All of this was done in expectation that the law would “‘ wither away ” 
in accordance with the prophecy of Engels. 

The legal reasoning of the men who anticipated the early withering 
away of civil law has recently been set forth in a volume of translations pub- 
lished by the Association of American Law Schools in 1951.?__ It is unnecessary 
to develop the ideas at this point. 

During this period of the development of the five year plans a new element 
entered the picture. It was the increased necessity to raise production. One 
of the promises of communism was a level of production so high that every 
citizen could obtain from the state the goods that he needed. Yet, production 
was low, and vigorous steps were required to raise the productivity of the 
worker. The leadership decided upon the further development of the property 
incentive. Such a decision was not easy to make, because there had been many 
who had demanded egalitarianism in wage rates in the new society. The 
high officials were, under the rules of the early days of the revolution, to 
receive no more salary than the bench workmen. Equalization of wages was 
popular. Yet, now it was to be cast aside under the requirement for greater 
production. Reliance upon any sense of social duty to obtain from workmen 
increased efforts had proved to be impossible. This sense of social duty had 
not developed as the early leaders had expected. 

The period of sharply differentiated wages was introduced with the early 
1930’s. The old principle of egalitarianism was pushed aside, and the Soviet 
Encyclopedia stated ‘‘ Socialism and egalitarianism have nothing in common ”’. 


What did this change in attitude mean for the development of the law? | 


1See Pashukanis and Gintsberg, Khozyaisivennoe Pravo, 2 vols. Moscow, 1934-5. 
* See Lenin ef al., Soviet Legal Philosophy, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 
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The leadership was awarding decorations to Alexei Stakhanov for increasing 
production and paying him very high wages. His ability to purchase the 
good things of life was emphasized in stories of his home and his family. He 
was but the prototype of the new hero, the workmen whose productivity was 
reflected in a high income. Yet incomes were valueless unless the recipients 
could purchase commodities. These commodities had to be subject to the 
protection of the law. Of what use was a commodity if the law did not permit 
its owner to recover it from a wrongful taker, or did not permit the owner to 
recover damages from a person who caused injury to it. Even further, of 
what use was a large income if a man could not be confident that he might 
transmit some part of it, at least, to his children ? 

The civil code was still in existence, giving all of this protection. 1t had 
not been repealed during the period when it was expected soon to wither away, 
but many parts of it had passed to a place of secondary importance. Now it 
was brought forth again with respect. The books which had been entitled 
‘‘Economic Law ” reappeared with new titles, even before there was time to 
make a change in substance. Many specialists have in their libraries the text 
book of Rubinshtein which was reissued with the new title ‘‘ Civil Law” to 
replace the old title ‘‘ Economic Law”’. In time the books were rewritten, 
and the chapters on civil law which had been appearing at the end of the 
volume were expanded and made the subject of whole books. 

Was there no fear that the civil code would now be used by bourgeois 
elements to undermine the régime ? Conditions in society had changed since 
the early 1920’s when the code had been enacted. The private enterprise 
of the period of the New Economic Policy had almost disappeared. Statistics 
show that only 2} per cent of the adults in the U.S.S.R. were denied the right 
to vote in 1934 as a result of the restrictions of the constitution. Since these 
restrictions concerned primarily those who employed labour for profit, it was 
evident that by 1934 the persons with property in the bourgeois sense were rela- 
tively few. The class of wealthy persons of the old type had entirely disappeared. 

Under the new policy of favouring the superior workman with higher 
wages, the new class of wealthy were not the class enemies of the past against 
whom there had been discriminatory policies in earlier years. The new wealthy 
were the favoured workers, on whose production the leadership relied for 
success. Wealth was now a sign of one’s contribution to society, and not 
a sign of one’s potential danger. It is small wonder that the attitude toward 
the law protecting property and the property owner was to change. 

The change in attitude toward the property owner is well illustrated by 
a paragraph taken from a textbook on civil law, published after the war in 
1947. By that time the new attitude had gone so far that the authors found 
it possible to say: 

The opportunity to apply Article 406 (i.e. the article providing for liability 


of the wealthy even without fault) of the Civil Code under present circumstances 
is limited to very unusual cases. . . .} 


1 Grazhdanshoe Pravo, Moscow, 1947. 
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The school of jurists who espoused the withering away of the state and of 
law had been ousted in 1937. It was explained by Stalin that they had not 
appreciated that the withering process could not occur by degrees, as they had 
supposed. It could occur only after the state and its law had been strength- 
ened to prepare the way for the ultimate withering. Stalin’s principal theo- 
retical spokesman, P. Yudin, explained that the error had been made because 
of insufficient grounding in dialectical materialism, which teaches that great 
social changes occur not by direct transition from one phase to another but as 
the result of contradictions. 

This is not the place to discuss the philosophical questions involved in 
the new theoretical explanation for the stability of law. Suffice it to say that 
law was placed in a new position, and civil law was given a respect which 
it had not enjoyed for some years. 

Evidence of the fact that the fear of misuse of the civil code by hostile 
elements had waned is to be found in an article published after the war. Pro- 
fessor Agarkov informed his readers that even Article 1 of the civil code required 
rethinking. He said: 

About 1930, Article 1 ceased to interest both the practice of the courts and the 
literature on civil law. Not a single directive concerning Article 1 had been issued 
by the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. ... The textbooks are characteristic . . . 
giving no analysis of Article 1... .1 

When it is remembered that this Article 1 had permitted the judge to 
disregard rights guaranteed by the civil code if he thought that the right was 
being exercised to the detriment of the régime, one can grasp the extent of 
the change in thinking. Now, apparently, the leadership was content to rest 
on the provisions of the code without fear that they would be misused by the 
new class of property owners. 

The inheritance tax was abolished, leaving in effect only a relatively 
small filing fee. This occurred in 1943, and soon after the inheritance laws 
were liberalized. Through a series of judicial decisions the Supreme Court 
indicated to the lower courts and to the public at large the attention it wished 
paid to property rights. When one considers that the judicial decisions of 
the courts in the U.S.S.R. are not required to be published, but appear only 
when the Supreme Court believes them to have importance as a directive to 
lower courts, these decisions acquire added meaning. A few of them will 
indicate the attitude of those who guide the destinies of the U.S.S.R. 

The judicial decisions concerned the article of the civil code permitting 
an owner to recover his property even from a bona fide purchaser, provided 
that the property had been lost or stolen. The question before the court was 
whether this limited language could be extended to protect an owner in situ- 
ations in which the property had not been lost or stolen within the technical 
meaning of these terms. Here are the facts of the first case : * 

1N. M. Agarkov, Izvestiya Akademii Nauk, SSSR, otdelenie ehonomihi i prava, 1946, No. 6, 
ri #7 See P. E. Orlovskii, Praktika Verkhovnogo Suda SSSR po Grazhdanskim Delam v Usloviakh 


Otechestvennoi Voiny, Moscow, 1944, pp. 17-18 and Sudebnaya Praktika Verkhovnogo Suda, 
SSSR, 1948, Vypusk I, p. 29. 
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A Russian peasant woman had transferred her cow to the Soviet army for 
evacuation to the rear as the Germans advanced. As the result of what seems 
almost a miracle the cow was not eaten by the army but was exchanged for 
meat from another peasant woman, who remained behind and was eventually 
engulfed by the German advance. By a second miracle the cow survived the 
German occupation, and when the Soviet army returned, it was still in the 
possession of the peasant woman. 

The original owner returned with the troops of her country and saw the 
cow. She asked for its return, but its custodian refused to return it, saying 
that she had purchased it from the Soviet army in retreat. A court action was 
brought. The plaintiff failed to recover the cow in the court of first instance 
because the court thought that owners were protected against a bona fide 
purchaser only if the property had been lost or stolen. In the opinion of the 
court the cow had neither been lost nor stolen. 

The Supreme Court reversed the decision of the court of first instance, 
saying that the principles of the code should have been extended in this case. 
To be sure the cow had not been lost or stolen, but the owner had been deprived 
of possession because of force majeure, represented by the military situation. 

The second case concerned a cow which had been taken from its Russian 
owner by the German army. Later in the war it had been captured by the 
Soviet army. The Soviet army did not wish to eat it, nor did the troops wish 
to care for it, and so they delivered it to the nearest collective farm, saying 
that it was a trophy of war. The court of first instance decided that the 
cow belonged to the collective farm when action was brought by the original 
owner. The Supreme Court reversed the decision, saying that the rules of the 
civil code protected the owner even in such circumstances, and the cow was 
returned. 

In the third case action was brought by a former owner of a cow against 
the President of a collective farm, who had the cow in his possession. He 
defended the action by arguing that the owner had been deprived of her owner- 
ship because her son had collaborated with the Germans. The court of first 
instance rejected the suit, but the Supreme Court ordered a new trial, saying 
that the record of the trial in the court of first instance did not support the 
allegation that the owner’s son had collaborated. On the contrary, it showed 
that he had been acquitted of the charge, and the cow should be returned to 
the owner. 

In another action the provisions of the code concerning a contract of 
sale were tested. As in some other countries the code provides that if a con- 
tract is made under circumstances in which advantage is taken of the ‘‘ extreme 
want ” of one of the parties, it may be set aside. Judicial decisions declared 
in the early years that both parties must know that such advantage is being 
taken and that the condition is not to be interpreted as permitting the setting 
aside of a contract which is not profitable. Something more than unprofitable- 
ness is required. In the present case, the contract concerned the sale of a small 


1 Sudebnaya Praktika Verkhouvnogo Suda, SSSR, 1948, Vypusk IV, p. 9. 
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private dwelling during the German occupation of the city of Kharkov. It 
seems that two persons had offered the owner of the house, who was an elderly 
man dying of starvation, some food and a small amount of money for the 
house. The offer had been accepted, and the house changed hands. Later 
the elderly man died. When the Soviet army returned to Kharkov, it brought 
with it the daughter of the elderly man who had died. She found the house 
in the possession of the people who claimed to have purchased it. They would 
not relinquish possession and she brought an action to recover the house as 
the rightful heir of the former owner. 

The court considered the circumstances of the sale and reached the con- 
clusion that it should be set aside. It believed that the purchasers had taken 
advantage of the elderly man’s starvation, and that this was a situation of 
“‘extreme want ”’ within the meaning of the civil code. 

The cases of this character are numerous, but the few that have been 
given may indicate the current policies of the Soviet courts. Property of 
the kind indicated is being protected. 

In spite of the interest in protecting consumers’ goods which are privately 
owned, there is no return to private ownership of large-scale productive 
property. Rumours circulating during the war that heroes of the Soviet 
army would be given plots of land on their return to the motherland proved 
not to be true. There have been no changes in the concept of state ownership 
of land. There has been no distribution of great industries to trusted hench- 
men. Industry has remained solely in the hands of the state in contradiction 
of another war-time rumour that the state managers would become the new 
owners after the war. Great economic wealth derived from the operation of 
landed estates or industry is impossible of achievement. Even the small 
opportunities offered the private individual to derive income from small-scale 
production have been reduced. In 1943, the provision permitting an artisan 
to employ one assistant was removed from the licensing act of the Ministry of 
Finance.!_ No one may now be licensed to produce and sell commodities if. 
he employs labour. 

Even the licences granted to artisans who work alone are limited to 
activity in which a profit cannot be obtained by any increase in value of the 
raw materials constituting the principal part of the item which is being pro- 
duced. Thus, the processor of grain will not be licensed unless he receives his 
raw materials from his customer. He may not purchase grain on the open 
legal market and use it to make bread for sale. No processor of hemp, wool 
or flax may obtain raw materials from the market. He may only obtain them 
from his customer. 

Some activities are forbidden entirely, such as the manufacture of poisons, 
explosives, inflammable materials, and even cosmetics for what must be the 
obvious reasons. A sidelight is thrown on the Soviet definition of poisons by 
an additional provision which makes it impossible to obtain a licence to operate 


1 Instruction of 26 March 1936, as amended, printed as annotation to Art. 54, Civil Code 
RSFSR, August, 1948, edition, p. 170. 
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a print shop, or any duplicating machine. Clearly such an operation might be 
used to evade the censorship rules. But these latter prohibitions do not con- 
cern the wealth-producing properties of private enterprise. They are most 
probably banned because of the immediate physical danger they represent to 
the citizen. 

The activities of the independent middleman are also banned. A case 
will illustrate the attitude of the authorities.1 Two citizens made a contract 
with a handicraft co-operative association to travel through the countryside to 
sell blackboards on which the names of exemplary farmers might be posted. 
Under the terms of the agreement the men were to receive a commission on 
all blackboards sold. They proceeded on their mission and were very success- 
ful. For two months during the summer of 1939 sales were made on which 
the commission would have been 18,077 rubles. To assure payment of their 
commissions, they withheld part of it when remitting the proceeds of the sales 
to their principals. Later they demanded the balance, and when it was 
refused, they brought suit. 

Although the salesmen obtained judgment in the court of first instance, 
the Supreme Court reversed on the ground that the contract was illegal. The 
licensing act provided for no travelling salesmen’s contracts. The salesmen 
were ordered to pay over to the state the amount they had withheld on the 
ground that it was an unjust enrichment, and the co-operative association was 
denied thereby any benefit at the salesmen’s expense under the illegal contract. 

The case is unusually interesting because it seems to attack only the 
method of operation. The men could have been employees of the co-operative 
association on a salary. This salary could have been varied on the basis of 
the number of blackboards sold. The illegality was not in this but in the 
effort to make themselves independent contractors. They might have acquired 
thereby a source of income subject to less control than if they had been only 
wage earners. 

The policy of the leadership against merchandising activities is also 
clearly indicated in the law. Under the criminal code it is a crime to buy goods 
for the purpose of resale at a profit.2_ Such an article, if adopted in England, 
would make it criminal to conduct the business of Regent Street. The pro- 
tection accorded to property ownership of consumers’ goods is not therefore, 
to be extended to the person who wishes to conduct the business of the merchant. 

Fear lest the danger of the merchant escape detection because of the diffi- 
culty of catching the individual engaged in buying and reselling at a profit gave 
rise to a remarkable order of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. during the past 
war.* It was declared that a court might impute intent to commit the crime 
of speculation, i.e. buying with the intent to resell at a profit, from the fact 
that a citizen was found in possession of goods in quantities exceeding those 
required for his use and the use of his family. 

1 Sovetskaya Yustitsiya, 1940, No. 16, p. 44. 

? Criminal Code, RSFSR, Art. 107. 


* Order of 10 February 1940, printed as annotation to Criminal Code, RSFSR, 1943 edition, 
p. 176. 
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Some judicial decisions will indicate how this ruling of the Supreme Court 
has been applied. A man was found in possession of 1090 pairs of women’s 
stockings. This was thought to be an indication of his intention to resell 
them at a profit, and he was convicted of the crime of speculation and sen- 
tenced. The Supreme Court upheld the conviction, noting also that at the 
time the accused had been apprehended he was engaged in no socially useful 
work. Apparently, the Supreme Court believed that his lack of work was 
added reason to assume that he was a professional merchant and a crimjnal.! 

Likewise, a man was convicted when apprehended in a market place with 
a large stock of goods and 12,000 rubles. He argued at the trial that he had 
purchased the goods to make gifts, and that he had had no intention of reselling 
them when apprehended. The trial court found that the prisoner had been 
released shortly before from prison for another offence. He had taken the 
train to a distant city and had purchased on the open market 400 jars of 
tobacco, 15 bottles of liquor, 14 pocket mirrors, and a large quantity of 
cigarette papers. In the opinion of the court this operation was that of 
a merchant and not of the bearer of gifts. The Supreme Court affirmed the 
conviction. ? 

The result is not always adverse to the defendant, as is indicated by two 
other decisions. A woman was tried because she had in her possession when 
apprehended 18 buckets, 10 saucepans, a basin and 5 cups. She argued in her 
defence that these items had been purchased on her trip to the city with 
money given her by neighbours. She was only performing a courtesy to her 
neighbours and not committing a crime. She was convicted by the trial court, 
but the Supreme Court set aside the conviction on the ground that the evidence 
supported her claim.* 

In another case a man was able to obtain his release when he proved that 
the items he had sold had been in use by his family, and they were sold only 
because they were no longer required. This fact was accepted as proving that 
he had no intent to become a merchant when he acquired the goods.‘ 

Reliance has been placed not solely upon the criminal law to prevent the 
rise of commerce. One of the stated purposes of the ruble conversion law of 
1947 was the penalizing of speculators.’ The rate of exchange for old rubles 
was set at differing levels, depending upon whether the citizen kept his money 
in a bank or outside of it. It was the presumption of the law that a person 
who had gained his wealth by illegal means as a merchant feared to put it into 
a bank. Thus the rate of exchange was made to discriminate against the 
person who acquired property solely for the purpose of resale. 

Some limitations on the use of property are suggested by a case having 
to do with a privately owned dwelling. An owner who had difficulty in evicting 
a tenant from her summer home in the country brought suit against the 
tenant. It was proved at the trial that the plaintiff owned an apartment in 


1 Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, 1940, No. 9, p. 72. 

2 Sudebnaya Praktika Verkhovnogo Suda, SégR, 1942, Vypusk I, p 

*Ibid., 1945, Vypusk VII (XXII), p. ro. *Ibid., 1942, ‘Cont I, p. 14. 
5 Sob. 'Post., SSSR, 1948, No. 1, Art.’ 1. 
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Moscow, which she used in the winter. The court of first instance held against 
the owner in the action for ejectment on the ground that the owner did not 
require the use of the space in the country, since she had space in the city. 
The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. reversed the decision on the ground that 
the country space was only for summer use and could not be considered as 
a second apartment. The implication seems plain that if an owner of 
two permanent living places seeks to oust a tenant of one, he will not 
succeed, because the use of living space must be related to one’s personal 
needs. 

The case is included among those relating to property ownership only to 
fill out the picture. It is not peculiar to the Soviet system, because other 
systems of law have reached the same solution when housing space has been 
much in demand because of a severe shortage. Certainly the shortage of 
housing space is reason enough for the Soviet courts to take the position they 
do. It is hard to tell whether their position is also doctrinal and based upon 
their antagonism to the use of property for the purpose of gaining income. 

Confiscation of property is occasionally a penalty for counter-revolutionary 
activity as determined by a court.* It is no longer a penalty for the violation 
of less fundamental rules, except in the cases well known to other systems, 
such as smuggling, the shipment of goods in violation of postal or freight 
regulations and the possession of firearms, and explosives. The policy of 
protecting property has extended to the development of a policy toward 
confiscation which is generally similar to that in effect in systems of law which 
have nothing to do with the Soviet approach. Similar rules to those in oper- 
ation in the West are also in effect as regards the requisitioning of property 
for the use of the state. Compensation must be paid to an amount to be 
determined by an administrative tribunal. To be sure, this method of deter- 
mination of value is not as popular in the common law world as is the 
determination by a court, but the difference could not be noted generally 
outside the common law world. No published reports permit the outsider 
to determine whether the determinations of value by the administrative 
board are fair. 

For the property owner who acquires his wealth in the permitted activities, 
the law provides means even of accumulating wealth by investment. Thus, 
the Savings Banks accept deposits on which the rate of interest is currently 
5 per cent. State Bonds are sold with the possibility of obtaining a return of 
many times the face amount as the result of a lottery drawing. 

Considering the various provisions of the law, it is now evident that in 
the ‘‘ bundle of rights’ which constitute ownership, there are now present 
nearly all the rights known to the western world. The owner of consumer’s. 
goods may recover damages if his property is injured. He may recover it 


1 Sotsialistichekaya Zakonnost, 1939, No. 8-9, p 

* Civil Code, RSFSR, Art. 70, and law of 28 March a Sobr. Zak., RSFSR, 1927, No. 38,. 
Art. 248, Part III. 

*See Alec Cairncross, The Moscow Economic Conference, Soviet Studies, 4, (1952), p. 113. 
at p. 126. 
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from a wrongful possessor, and even from a bona fide purchaser in most in- 
stances. He may sell it when it is no longer required for the purpose for 
which it was acquired. He may bequeath it to his heirs. He may invest it 
in income producing bank accounts and in lottery bonds of the state. He may 
even have a sale set aside if it is determined that unfair advantage was taken of 
his poverty. All of these rights are now more than likely to be protected by 
the civil code because Article 1 permitting a court to ignore them if they are 
misused in the opinion of the court is no longer being applied. 

The principal limitation upon ownership is in the right to resell property 
which has been acquired solely for the purpose of resale. Another limitation 
is allied to this one, in that the artisan who obtains a licence to process 
goods may not, in most cases purchase raw materials for the purpose of pro- 
cessing them for sale on the market. He must obtain them only from his 
customer. 

In spite of this liberalization of the law relating to property, there remain 
the severe restrictions enacted at the time of the revolution on the ownership 
of producer’s goods. No private individual may buy land or shares of stock 
in an industrial enterprise or invest in securities of some limited company 
or found a bank or insurance company. These activities are deemed to 
be not solely economic in character but to be related to political power. 
The law has not changed, even with the stress of the war, to protect such 
rights. 

To the legal historian and the comparative lawyer, the steps Soviet leaders 
have taken in the realm of property law are not entirely unfamiliar. On 
many occasions in the past property law has been manipulated to achieve 
political effects desired by a régime. In many countries of the old world, 
and even in the new, a new régime has punished its enemies and rewarded its 
friends by appropriate changes in the law of property. The development of 
interest in the sphere of Soviet property law has been the careful distinction 
that has been drawn between types of property. Friends have been rewarded 
in a manner which seems hardly to have been imagined by Soviet leaders at 
the time of their revolution, but the rewards have not been indiscriminate. 

Soviet leaders seem to have adhered carefully to their basic tenet of faith 
that property ownership is the key to political power.. While the faithful 
' producer has been rewarded in a manner which sometimes appears munificent, 
he has never been permitted to have that type of property which in the eyes 
of Soviet theorists would permit him to challenge the power of the régime. 
Not even the highest dignitaries of the régime have obtained such property 
rights, a fact which led Leon Trotsky in his Revolution Betrayed to argue’ that 
although a vast bureaucracy had been developed it could not be permanent. 
His reason was simple in that this bureaucracy had not acquired the ownership 
of the industries which they administered. 

We of the West have come to the conclusion that many relationships 
other than those surrounding property ownership now have importance in 
creating positions of power. Undoubtedly, Soviet leaders now appreciate 
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that fact, as evidenced by their care to control the trade unions, the co-oper- 
atives and other pressure groups, but the status of the law suggests that they 
still reserve the top place in the hierarchy of power for the traditional element. 
It is the element of private ownership of productive goods. The faithful will 
be rewarded by many things, wealth, position, medals and privileges, but 
they will not be accorded an opportunity to become a new generation ot 
landlords and industrialists. ; 





Women and Parliamentary Elections 
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of age and over were given the parliamentary franchise ; and later in 

the same year the Parliament (Qualification of Women) Act, 1918, made 
them eligible for election to the House of Commons. Since that epoch a third 
of a century has elapsed and there have been ten general elections: yet very 
few women have succeeded in entering parliament. During the first ten years 
of this period these disappointing results might have been attributed, at least 
in part, to the limitation of women’s suffrage to those of thirty and over. 
But the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, gave the vote 
to women on the same terms as to men ; and since then women have been in 
a majority in the electorate. Nearly a quarter of a century has passed in 
these equalitarian conditions, and there have been six general elections ; yet 
the participation of women in parliament has made little progress. The high- 
water mark was attained in 1945, when 24 women were elected to a House of 
Commons of 640 members—3# per cent of the total. The number fell to 21 
in 1950 and to 17 in 1951, in a House of 625 members. Fewer than one 
member in 36 of the present House is a woman. The full record of women 
candidates for and members of parliament is set out in Table I, and shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. Chain lines have been added to the graphs, to indicate 
the general trends of the two sets of figures. 


TABLE I 
WoMEN CANDIDATES AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


B: THE Representation of the People Act, 1918, women of thirty years 





General Election Candidates 





17 
33 
34 
41 
69 
62 
67 
87 


77 
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Number of Women Candidates or Members 








General Election 
Fic. 1.—Women Candidates and Members of Parliament. 


It will be seen that, apart from the inevitable temporary fluctuations, both 
the number of women candidates and the number of women M.P.s have been 
increasing fairly steadily from 1918 onwards. But it will also be noticed that 
both of these increases have been taking place at a decreasing rate: this means 
that, if the present trends continue, the number of women standing for parlia- 
ment will soon be more or less stabilized at a little over a hundred, and the 
number of women members at somewhere about twenty. Naturally there 
would continue to be fluctuations, but there would be little or no further 
general expansion of numbers. To say this is not, of course, to prophesy as 
to what will actually happen: it is merely to draw attention to what is 
happening—a steady slowing-down of expansion. 

It will be noticed (a) that relatively few women even get nominated for 
election to parliament, and (b) that of those nominated relatively few are 
successful at the polls. Why more women are not nominated is a question 
with which we are only indirectly concerned in this investigation, the main 
purpose of which is to consider why, of the women who are nominated, so 
few secure election. Naturally, at contested elections, there must always be 

} Both the greatest number and the highest proportion of women candidates were attained 
in the 1950 election, when there were 126 women candidates, compared with 1,742 men. But 


even this gave the women only 6} per cent. of the total. At the 1951 election the proportion fell 
to little more than 5} per cent. 
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unsuccessful candidates ; but the point is that, collectively, women are much 
less successful than men. That this is a plain fact will be seen by reference to 
Table II, which gives, for each of the ten general elections since women were 
enfranchised, and for men and women separately, the ratio of the number of 
candidates nominated to the number who were successful. (The higher this 
ratio is, the lower, of course, is the degree of success achieved.) 


TABLE II 


WomEN CANDIDATES’ HANDICAP FACTOR 





Ratio o; 
Candidates to Members 





Women 





1918 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1929 
1931 
1935 
1945 
1950 
1951 











Average 








Here we see at a glance how poor is the average woman candidate’s chance 
of success by comparison with that of the average man.'! For the average 
man the ratio is usually little more than 2, and has never exceeded 2:9. For 
the average woman the ratio is much higher: it fluctuates more than the 
man’s, but has never fallen below 3-6. Comparison between the two, how- 
ever, can best be made by dividing, for each election, the women’s ratio by 
the men’s. This gives, in the last column of the table, the figures for what 
I have termed the women’s handicap factor * for each election. The values of 
this factor are displayed graphically in Fig.2: here the chain line is an indica- 
tion of the general trend of these values. 

This women’s handicap factor is a measure of the average woman can- 
didate’s prospect of defeat, by comparison with that of the average man 
candidate. It will be seen how severe is the disadvantage that the women, 
in general, have had to face. It is true that this disadvantage has fallen 


1 It is necessary to stress the word average, because these comparisons, as they stand, do not 
apply to the individual man or woman; some women occupy “ safe seats” and are re-elected 
time after time, while some men fight the forlornest of forlorn hopes. 

arin women candidates x men members 

This factor, of course, = 


women members xX men candidates 
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considerably since women first stood for parliament, and there is some sign 
that this easing-off may not yet have quite ceased. But the handicap factor 
appears to be tending towards stabilization at a figure not far short of 2. 
This means that, in the absence of any new development, the average woman 
candidate’s chance of success at a parliamentary election—even after securing 
nomination—is likely to remain at little more than half as good as the average 
man candidate’s chance. 

The persistent disadvantage suffered by women candidates in comparison 
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General Election 


Fic. 2.—Women Candidates’ Handicap Factor.’ 


with men being thus clearly established, the next thing is to see what explana- 
tion can be found for it. There are a number of considerations that may have 
some bearing on the problem, but the one with which this investigation is most 
directly concerned may be stated as follows : is there, on the part of the electors 
in general, or of either the male or female electors as a body, any such wide- 
spread distrust or dislike of women as candidates for parliament (whether well 
or ill founded) as would cause a woman to receive substantially fewer votes 
than, other things being equal, a man candidate of the same party would 
be given ? , 

If we in this country were given more adequate electoral statistics—as 
other countries are—this question could easily be solved by appropriate 
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analyses of the official figures. But since the information supplied to us is 
meagre in the extreme, we have to do the best we can by indirect means. 
The methods I have devised to meet this difficulty are therefore in the nature 
of a pis aller, and cannot be expected to give very decisive results. None the 
less, it is hoped that the conclusions to which they lead will be found reasonably 
convincing and practically useful. 

The first group of investigations, based on the published figures for the 
1935 general election, is directed towards finding out whether women candidates 
for parliament fared better or worse in relation to the proportion of women 
electors in their constituencies. This question is of some importance because 
of the impression, apparently fairly widespread, that “‘ women are jealous of 
each other: they prefer men candidates’’.2 The 1935 election had to be 
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Percentage of Total Vote received by Woman Labour Candidate 
Fic. 3.—Labour Woman defeated by Conservative Man. 





Percentage of Electors who were Women 





taken, in preference to later ones, because it is the last for which separate 
figures for the male and female electors in each constituency have been 
published.* 

There were in 1935 sixteen “ straight fights ’’, between a Labour woman 
candidate and a Conservative man, in which the woman was defeated. For 
each of the constituencies concerned the percentage of the electorate who were 
women has been calculated, and also the percentage of the total vote given to 


1 These statistics should include, inter alia, for each election and for each constituency, 
figures showing how the men’s vote and the women’s vote, separately, have been distributed. 
As I pointed out more than seven years ago (in an articleon Women and Parliament in the Spectator 
for 1st June, 1945), this could be done with the greatest ease, and at negligible cost, by printing 
the ballot-papers—otherwise identical—on paper of two different tints, pink for the women 
voters and blue for the men. By this extremely simple and innocuous procedure we could obtain 
a wealth of valuable information on many questions, including the one here investigated. Is it 
too much to hope that this simple, cheap, and beneficial reform will soon be instituted ? 

2 Quoted by Eleanor Rathbone in her contribution, Changes in Public Life, included in the 
symposium Our Freedom and its Results (1936), p. 29. 

8 Why we are now deprived of even this elementary bit of information, I have been unable 
to asgertain. 
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the woman candidate. By plotting these two percentages, one against the 
other, for each of these contests, the graph given in Fig. 3 was obtained. 
It should be noticed that there is no chronological or inevitable sequence 
between the sixteen points so plotted: they represent simultaneous, not con- 
secutive, happenings. But the method employed to join them up, though in 
a sense arbitrary, is not haphazard. What has been done is to start at the 
lowest point, A, proceed thence to the next higher point, thence to the next, 
and so on, finishing with the highest point, B ; i.e. we start at the bottom and 
travel systematically upwards. 

As we should expect from the fact that we are dealing with individual 
constituencies in which local and personal considerations must count for a good 
deal, the resulting “curve’’ is subject to rather violent oscillations. Its 
general direction, however, is quite clear. As we travel upwards from A to B 
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Percentage of Total Vote received by Woman Conservative Candidate 
Fic. 4.—Conservative Woman defeated by Labour Man. 





we are proceeding systematically from the constituency with the lowest pro- 
portion of women voters to the one with the highest proportion ; and as we 
so travel our general direction is clearly from right to left. In other words, 
so far as this set of results is concerned, the more women there were in the 
electorate, the worse did the woman candidate fare. We must not, however, 
jump to the conclusion that these results indicate the women electors do not 
like women candidates. In particular, it must be remembered that all these 
sixteen women were Labour candidates. 

Next we have another set of “ straight fights’’ between a man and a 
woman of the same two parties as before, and again with the man winning. 
But in each contest in this set the man represented Labour and the woman 
was the Conservative : i.e. the conditions were as before, except that the party 
labels were the other way round. This set of twelve contests gives us, by the 
methods already explained, the graph shown in Fig. 4. Again the general 
direction is clear, but this time it is from left to right : i.e. so far as this set of 
results is concerned, the more women there were in the electorate, the better 
did the woman candidate fare. ; 
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These contrasting graphs make it clear that the higher the proportion of 
women electors in a constituency, the worse it was for a woman Labour can- 
didate and the better it was for a woman Conservative candidate. Evidently 
the trend against the women Labour candidates, exhibited in Fig. 3, was due 
to their politics and not to their sex: had sex been the determining factor, 
the trend of the graph in Fig. 4 would have been from right to left, instead 
of from left to right, as we pass from A to B. 

These tests, then, demonstrate the fact—well-known from other researches } 
—that women generally are much more inclined to vote Conservative than 
are men, while men generally are much more inclined to vote Labour than 
are women. But they provide no evidence at all that women candidates are 
disliked by women voters: indeed they give no indication that electors pay 
any regard to sex when voting. Obviously this does not prove that electors 
are never influenced by sex prejudices; but it does suggest that, if such 
prejudices influence voting, they must either be extremely restricted in their 
electoral scope, or else must be exercised by different sections of the electorate 
in opposite directions, and so largely cancel out. In either case it seems 
unlikely that they exercise any appreciable effect on election results in general, 
whatever they might do in some rare marginal instance. 

Before passing on to the next section of this investigation, it may be as 
well to make two further observations. One is that if men electors and women 
electors shared equally a bias, either favourable or hostile to women candidates, 
it would not be revealed by diagrams of this type. The other is that con- 
stituencies in which women are substantially more numerous than men are 
mostly of the well-off residential type that favours Conservatism, while those 
—comparatively rare—in which men outnumber women are usually of a 
markedly industrial character, with a strong bias towards Labour. These 
facts are not without significance in relation to Figs. 3 and 4, and to this enquiry 
generally: we shall recur to them. 

We now turn from “ straight fights ’’ between a man and a woman to 
“ triangular ’’ contests in which one of the candidates was a woman. In 1935 
there were eleven such contests of a comparable character, each involving 
candidates of the three major parties, Conservative, Liberal, and Labour, each 
. having Labour represented by a woman and the other two parties represented 
by men, and each ending in the defeat of the woman.? In six of these contests 
the Labour woman candidate came second in the poll: in the other five she 
came third. The resulting ‘“‘ curves’’, shown in Fig. 5, agree with that in 
Fig. 3, in that they go to the left as we travel upwards: i.e. they confirm the 
tendency for women Labour candidates to do less well in constituencies in 
which women predominate. 


1 See, for example, Herbert Tingsten, Political Behaviour (7937), F some also Henry W. 
Durant and others, Political Opinion (1949), Table C, etc. ; also A. H. B and Peter Campbell, 
Voting Behaviour in a Lancashire Constituency, in the British Journal of Sox Sociology for September 


1950, 202-3. 
8 There were, of course, other triangular contests, but no other set, all of comparable type, 
was sufficiently large for our purpose. 
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Finally here is an investigation on rather different lines. Until their 
abolition by the Representation of the People Act, 1948, there were still a dozen 
boroughs in which two members were returned for a single constituency, each 
elector having two votes. Between 1918, when women were first enfranchised, 
and 1945, when the last two-member elections were held, both dates inclusive, 
there were 96 of these contests. The normal practice was for each party 
taking part to run two candidates in double harness, and for the electors to 
respond by voting for both candidates of a pair or for neither. Hence, as a 
tule, a party either won both seats or neither, and each partner in any pair 
of candidates received a very similar number of votes. 

Nevertheless there was always some variation between the total vote 
received by one member of a pair and that received by the other ; and so it is 
worth enquiring which way this difference went when one of a pair was a man 
and the other a woman. There were 17 such cases, spread over the years. 
Of these one pair were Conservatives, three pairs were Liberals, and the rest 
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were Labour ; but since in each instance we are comparing the votes received 
by a man and a woman of the same party, it is of comparatively little importance 
what that party was. 

In seven of these elections the woman of a pair received more votes than 
the man: one of these pairs was Liberal and the other six were Labour. In 
the other ten elections the man received more votes than the woman: one of 
these pairs was Conservative, two were Liberal, and the other seven were 
Labour. For purposes of comparison, the lead obtained by one partner over 
the other was calculated as a percentage of the total number of electors on 
the register in that constituency. This percentage lead was then plotted 
against the percentage of women in the electorate of the constituency,’ as 


1 The sex-distribution of the electors not being known for the period 1922-24, that in 1925 
for the constituency in question had tobe usedinstead. Similarly the 1935 figures had to be used 
for the 1945 contests. This introduces some amount of error in these cases, but it is unlikely 
that this has had much effect on the results. 
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shown in Fig. 6. It will be seen that the graph falls into two parts. The one 
labelled “ Pre-1928’’ covers the elections held during the period when only 
women of thirty and over had the vote: the one labelled ‘‘ Post-1928 ’’ covers 
those held since women received the vote on the same terms as men. 
Neither section of the graph lends any support to the idea that women 
electors dislike women candidates. In each the top point B is almost directly 
over the bottom point A—there is no swing, either to right or to left, as we 
pass from one to the other. Here there is no party bias to cause such a swing, 
as there was in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. The pre-1928 section, however, does appear 
to indicate some slight preference for the male candidate on the part of the 
electorate as a whole (composed of 3 women of thirty and over to every 4 men) ; 
but the data are so scanty that this may be due to pure chance, and it would 
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be exceedingly rash to base any firm conclusions on it. In any case, the 
_ pre-1928 position is now only of historic interest ; and the post-1928 section 
gives no support to the idea that the electorate as a whole, men and women 
together, have any bias either for or against women candidates as such: in 
six of these elections the woman had a small lead over the man—in the other 
six the man had a small lead over the woman. It did happen that in two 
instances the difference between the votes received by a pair led to the election 
of the man and the defeat of the woman ;! but in each of these contests the 
political parties were more nearly equal in voting strength than is usual, and 
in any case no general significance can be attached to such isolated happenings. 

Tosum up : these investigations nowhere reveal or suggest any appreciable 


1 The Conservative pair at Derby in 1924, and the Labour pair at Norwich in 1929. 
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sex bias, either way, on the part of the electorate, male or female. Obviously, 
because of the scantiness of the available data, the results do not prove the 
absence of this bias; but I suggest that no reasonable person who ponders 
them can doubt that, if any such bias exists on the part of some electors, it 
is no more widespread and no more important than many another prejudice 
that is at large in some section or other of the community. In particular, it 
seems inconceivable, in the light of these results, that any sex bias that may 
exist in the electorate could account for the severe disadvantages suffered. by 
women candidates collectively in comparison with men candidates collectively. 

Some other explanation, then, must be sought for this disadvantage, the 
existence and the seriousness of which is proved up to the hilt. It seems 
probable that Figs. 3 and 4 contain the clue: they give no countenance to the 
idea of an anti-feminine electorate, but they reveal unmistakably in what 
unsuitable constituencies women have, in fact, had to fight many of their 
electoral battles. It is not merely that women electors in general tend to 
favour Conservatism and men to favour Labour, so that women Conservatives 
have been handicapped by fighting an abnormally high proportion of divisions 
in which men electors predominate, while women Labour candidates have been 
similarly handicapped by fighting an abnormally high proportion of divisions 
in which women predominate. It goes beyond that. The seats fought by 
women Conservatives include a remarkable number of Labour strongholds, 
such as Ebbw Vale, Silvertown, and Clay Cross, while those fought by Labour 
women include a notable collection of Conservative fastnesses, such as 
Cheltenham, St. George’s, and the New Forest. 

Now, as already remarked, men as well as women stand for election in 
constituencies in which they have no chance of success: there is nothing new 
or strange in a candidate undertaking such a fight for the good of the cause. 
What arouses comment is the abnormal proportion of these hopeless struggles 
that have fallen to the lot of women, in comparison with the number of “ safe 
seats ’’, or even border-line constituencies, for which they have been adopted. 
This phenomenon, though clearly brought out in the course of this investiga- 
tion, is no new discovery. It was, for example, the subject of a letter to the 
press by M. E. Green, Secretary of the National Council for Equal Citizenship, 
just after the 1935 election.1_ But it seems clear, from the trend of the curve 
in Fig. 2, that the women’s handicap factor, which is a measure of this phe- 
nomenon, is tending to become fixed at the value of 2, or théreabouts. This 
indicates that it has become a settled and widespread—though not universal 
—-practice, on the part of local party organizations, to prefer men to women 
when selecting a candidate, if there seems any hope of victory. 

It may be that some of these organizations have been influenced by a 


1 Quoted in full by Eleanor Rathbone, op. cit., pp. 29 and 30. The implied suggestion in 
the letter, and in Miss Rathbone’s comments on it, that the state of affairs in question is the 
result of deliberate policy at party headquarters is, however, hardly tenable. Though Conser- 
vative and Labour candidates must be © approved by party headquarters, the actual selection of 
a candidate, in all three ma — e right of Ag local party association, and any dictation 
from headquarters would ia be tterly resented. 
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genuine belief that to adopt a woman would be to risk substantial loss of 
votes. If so, the results of this investigation should reassure them. If, on 
the other hand, the severe handicap from which women candidates suffer is 
due to out-of-date habits of thought, or ingrained prejudice, on the part of 
local committees, then the remedy is obvious. Women are now in the 
majority in the electorate as a whole, and in all but a few of the individual 
constituencies : they should take steps to see that their local party organization 
is so constituted—or, if necessary, reconstituted—that it gives fair treatment 
to prospective candidates irrespective of sex. The remedy may take time and 
patience to apply; but it is in their own hands. 

It seems likely, for biological and other reasons, that politics will continue 
to be a field in which men in general take more active interest and play a 
larger part than women in general. But if that is so, it is all the more deplor- 
able that women who combine the right kind of ability and personality with 
the desire to enter parliament should receive such shabby treatment. It is 
not, I suggest, in the interests of the community that any section of it should 
be driven to feel that the dice are loaded against it, that it is condemned to 
frustration through no fault or deficiency of its own—nor even through the 
fortunes of war—but simply because of ill-founded prejudice. There seems 
no reason to suppose that, even with equal opportunities, women will enter 
parliament in very large numbers. But there should be a fair field and no 
favour for either sex. Given that, the proportions of men and women in the 
House of Commons will find their natural equilibrium ; and what reasonable 
man or woman could complain of that ? 


I have to thank Dr. Henry Durant for giving me, since this article was 
completed, the results of an opinion poll on the question, ‘‘ If your party put 
up a woman candidate in your constituency, would it make you less inclined 
or more inclined to vote for your party, or wouldn’t you mind one way or the 
other?” The results were: less inclined 16 per cent ; more inclined 10 per 
cent ; no difference 67 per cent ; don’t know 7 percent. Such differentiation 
against women, as this shows, seems to be chiefly on the part of male, older, 
better-off, and more Conservative electors ; but for full particulars reference 
should be made to the British Institute of Public Opinion. It should be noted 
_ that the poll deals only with inclination, not with intention. It by no means 
follows that a voter who would have preferred a candidate of one sex will 
refuse to vote for a candidate of the other sex. 
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On the Social Aspects of Population 
Changes 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 








"Le EXPANSION of activity in the study of population has been 
so great and so rapid that it is appropriate to make some observations 
as to scope. Such observations may be of value for future researches 
in this field. 

Scope.—The field may be viewed as of two kinds. One is concerned 
with the collection and measurement of data on population in different areas 
and in different times. These measurements include components such as 
deaths, births and migrations by age, sex and other characteristics of people, 
such as the diseases which cause death, and marital conditions. Most of these 
characteristics are anatomical or physiological. The inquiries in this field 
constitute the traditional work of demographers and actuaries: 

The second field of activity in population studies is concerned not with 
measuring population, but with the relation of population variations with 
variations in social institutions and human behaviour, such as business and 
political activities. Civilization consists of parts such as religion, family, 
community, government and economic organizations. These vary from place 
to place and from one time to another. Changes in population may be related 
to these variations. 

Research in this second field has not been confined to demographers. 
Investigations have been made by sociologists, economists and political 
scientists. 

This paper is not concerned with the major field of demographers, that 
is, with the measurement of population and its components. The achieve- 
ments in this field indicate as high degree of science as is to be found anywhere 
in the social sciences. Indeed this branch of social science with its accumula- 
tion of reliable knowledge shows evidence of considerable maturity. 

But demographers are reaching out beyond and writing on the various 
social aspects of population.variation. This field of interrelations of popu- 
lation with social institutions and human behaviour in general, is not only 
important, but methods of research and the orientation are somewhat different 
from the usual demographic procedures. For these reasons then this paper 
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will deal with research in this field of the interrelationships with population 
change. 

The Social Aspects of Population Changes.—The significance of population 
phenomena lies in the meaning for human activity. Population numbers 
mean markets, military forces, land values. Deaths mean ill health and 
disabilities. Population statistics without these social and human implications 
would be dry and uninteresting data. It is natural therefore that students of 
population should want to study the social implications of their population data. 

Indeed the most well known writing in the earlier history of population 
study dealt with social implications. The contribution of Malthus was on the 
relationship of population growth to income and human welfare. The con- 
tribution of Galton dealt with the relationship of the biological and racial 
quality of population to the progress of civilization. But as time went on 
more effort and more time were required by statisticians to gather and marshall 
their data not for use by themselves as the etymology of the word might 
imply, but for use in statecraft, and policy making by others. 

Such contributions deal with the social effects of population change. But 
the social implications of population change deal with the social causes also. 

The Social Causes of Population Changes.—Students of population who 
range beyond the collection and measurement of population data have perhaps 
dealt more with the causes of population change than with effects, thus there 
have been a large number of studies of the causes of the decrease in births. 
So also the literature is extensive on the causes of death. These causes of 
death have naturally been sought in medical science. But the social conditions 
which foster different types of disease have also been carefully investigated 
and related to urban life, to poverty, to bad housing, and to life in factories. 
Then, too, in the case of migration a good deal of work has been done in relating 
the causes of migration to crop failures, to the search for new lands, to the 
cyclical changes of business, to religious persecution and to policies of victors 
in wars. The causes of population change have been the result of studies of 
its relationship to changes in the family, in agriculture, in trade, in business, 
in religion and in transportation. 

Qualifications for Interrelationship Study.—It is not an accident that 
. Malthus was a careful student of political economy. Galton could not have 
founded eugenics without a knowledge of biology. The causes of the decrease 
in births have been made by social scientists with little skill in demography. 
Historians and economists have made the best studies of the causes of migration. 
Medical knowledge and biological orientation are helpful in investigating the 
causes of death. Sociologists have been particularly successful in relating 
the conditions of urban and rural life to births, deaths and migration. 

Studies, then, in the interrelationship of population changes to the different 
parts of civilization require a wide range of knowledge and a variety of skills 
in economics, medicine, sociology, biology, as well as in demography. No one 


person can have all this orientation. Such intercorrelations will be done by 


many different persons operating in the various social sciences. 
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Since all such inter-correlations involve population as the dependent 
or independent variable the common factor in them all is knowledge of the 
facts of population and the techniques of their manipulation. Demographers 
are then in a key position for such research. True, they may not know the 
other social sciences. But, of course, it is not necessary to know them all. 
For any particular study it is necessary only to know the part concerned. 
Thus, if one is correlating death rates with business cycles, an extensive know- 
ledge of the whole field of economics is not needed ; nor indeed of business 
cycle theory. A considerable knowledge of the measurement of business 
cycles and of their components is required. It is not too difficult to learn by 
an outsider. 

If the correlation of population phenomena with the business cycle is 
done by economists, they must learn a good deal about the sources, meaning 
and accuracy of the different demographic series, perhaps in different countries 
and for many years back. Thus for death rates for different diseases for 
different countries in prior decades there is need for familiarity with subjects 
quite outside economics. 

In addition to these specialized skills and knowledge, there is a pattern 
of analysis that may be helpful. It can be demonstrated by a consideration 
of the social effects of population variation. 

The Social Effects of Population Changes.—There is a definite process by 
which the effects of a population change are worked out on society and its 
institutions. The restriction of immigration to the United States of America 
in the 1920’s resulted in various social changes many of which were quite 
complex. These changes were related to wage rates, the introduction of 
machines, the migration of negroes from the southern States into the northern, 
civil rights for negroes, housing problems, relations with Mexico, etc. These 
social effects are not miscellaneous or disorderly. The process by which they 
follow constitute a pattern. This pattern may be divided into four parts 
each of which will be presented in succeeding paragraphs. The first one is 
the direct process. ; 

The Direct Process.—The effect of a population chagge is often simple 
and direct. Thus as towns increase in population there is an increase in 
governmental functions. Large cities which are more densely populated 
furnish more social services to their citizens than small towns; in police, 
traffic regulation, play space for children, recreation facilities, etc. The dis- 
covery of such a direct effect is often important in itself and may answer our 
curiosity or our need. 

(It may be observed that a correlation of social characteristics with size 
of community does not always mean a causal correlation. For instance, that 
foreign born immigrants were found in larger numbers in big cities than small 
ones in the United States, does not mean that an increase in population of 
cities causes a larger proportion of foreign-born persons to live there. Their 
presence may be due to other variables such as wage rates, or shipping or 
railway routes and terminals, rather than to population increase. The mean- 
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ing of correlations with population aggregates of different sizes is difficult to 
determine because of the large number of variables.) 

But the increase in governmental functions of cities is a result of a direct 
process of the influence of population increase, even though there be other 
factors than an increase in population density. 

The Succession Process.—The influence of a change in population does 
not end with its direct and more or less immediate effect. Thus a decrease in 
births has the direct effect of increasing the proportion of elders in a population. 
But the influence of the decrease in births does not stop there, for the increase 
in the proportion of elders adds to the burden of support of the family and 
relatives of the elders. This influence on the family and kinship function 
may be called a derivative effect of the decrease in births. But the effect does 
not end with its first derivative. There are families without children or 
nearby kin and so the care of elders fall upon others, notably the government. 
The development of state pensions for the old may then be called a second 
derivative of the influence of a decrease in the birth rate. When the 
payments for pensions to employees of the government and of private busi- 
ness become large the burden is felt by the taxpayer and by business, so 
there follows a movement to extend the age of employment for elders, a 
third derivative. These derivative influences string out like the beads on 
a chain. 

In observing the successive derivative influences of a population change, 
it is not to be understood that the influence of population change is the only 
one operating to produce the change. 

The succession process is like a game of billiards. The force of the cue 
on the cue ball is passed on the ball struck by the cue ball. This second ball 
may also hit a third ball. 

The Convergence Process.—In discussing derivative influences the reader 
was warned not to consider the influence of a factor as the sole cause of a 
change. I have never seen a zero-order correlation coefficient of 1 between 
social phenomena. Often the influences of several varying factors converge 
to produce a change. Thus the increased proportion of old in the population 
of the United States is not due solely to the decrease in the proportion of the 
. very young because of the influence of a falling birth rate. Another influence 
in the 1920’s in the United States was the restriction of the number of immi- 
grants coming across the Atlantic, who were generally young adults or persons 
in the early middle ages. A third converging influence operating to increase 
the proportion of elders was successful research in medicine, particularly in 
the earlier detection of cancer and in care and treatment of difficulties of the 
circulatory system, especially in the late middle ages. Thus there are at least 
three converging influences that increased the proportion of the aged. Simi- 
larly, the increase in the percentage of the elders is not the sole influence 
operating to increase or create pensions for old age. Other factors whose 
influence converge to produce pensions are the decline of kinship responsi- 
bilities due to dispersion of the family by improved transport to other places 
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of work and of residence, the growth of the idea of the welfare state, and the 
efficiency movement in industry. 

Thus the increase in the proportion of the aged is one of at least four 
converging influences that led to old age pensions. And since the decreasing 
birth rate is one of three influences causing an increased percentage of the 
old in the population, then a decrease in the birth rate is one in six factors 
causing old age pensions. As defivative influences extend in succession the 
share of one factor in causing remoter derivative influences diminishes. Like 
the billiard ball whose force gets less and less, so the share of one factor becomes 
less and less. It should be noted that not all converging factors are equal in 
influence. The birth rate may be more important than decreasing migration 
in causing a larger proportion of aged in the population. 

The Radiation Process.—The reverse of the convergence process is the 
radiation process. A population change may influence not just one pheno- 
menon, but its influence may radiate outward in many different directions, 
like the spokes from the hub of a wheel. Thus a fall in the birth rate will be 
a factor in women working away from home, in divorce, in the personality of 
children, in early marriage, and in the support for education. 

The Combination of Processes —When population changes are occurring 
in several aspects of population, as for instance in birth rates, in death rates, 
in migration, in population increase, these four processes just described become 
combined. The successive derivatives radiate influences outward in various 
directions and are impinged upon by various converging forces coming from 
different directions. The simile of links in a chain does not indicate the pattern 
as well as does the picture of a network. The process is not hopelessly com- 
plex, for the derivative influences eventually fall away to nothing; and not 
all parts of the network are activated at one time; finally some direct 
influences are very slight. Often measurement of these influences may not 
be needed, or they may not be worth the trouble to measure. Where measure- 
ment is needed, the usual techniques, such as partial and multiple correlation 
may be used. 

The Future——It seems probable that the social aspects of population 
change will become increasingly the subject of scientific investigation. 
Whether these investigations are made by demographers or by other social 
scientists may be only of jurisdictional importance. If demographers move 
over in large numbers to this field of studying the interrelationship of population 
change with other social phenomena, the foregoing analysis will indicate 
something of the complexities to be met. 

Sometimes experts in population study have perhaps not approached the 
problem of these interrelationships with the seriousness with which they do 
their usual demographic work, as when they see an increase in the sale of 
wheel chairs as an economic effect of the increase in the aged. More often 
they rely upon ominous suggestion, for instance, as to the dire consequences 
of the falling birth rate or of the menacing growth of population in India. 
Malthus took it more seriously ; though he would have profited by a greater 
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awareness of convergence, as for instance of the technological factor as well as 
the population factor on the plane of living. 

There are some problems of interrelationship between population and 
social phenomena of considerable importance for public policy and of signi- 
ficance for a science of society. In closing, I mention two, as illustrations. 

One concerns the relation of population to war. Is population pressure 
related to the augmentation of the warlike attitude? Much has been said 
on the subject, though the analysis calls for an adequate conception and 
measure of population pressure. Changes in density and changes in the plane 
of living, measured in various ways, need to be considered as well as a com- 
parison by countries of densities and planes of living. Migration has been 
shown to be correlated more highly with the ‘‘ pull ” than the ‘‘ push”’. Could 
a similar relationship exist between population and warlike moves? Are 
rates of growth of population related to attitude of aggression in both urban 
and rural countries irrespective of density ? Such questions as these suggest 
the intricacies and magnitudes of an adequate inquiry. 

Another important problem of the interrelation of population and other 
social phenomena concerns the relation of density of population to social 
organization. Small communities with low densities would seem to offer less 
possibility of a multiplicity of social organizations. On the other hand, large 
cities with high density seem to imply many governmental services of the type 
of the welfare state. Then there is the fascinating question of the social 
characteristics of cities of different sizes, that is, the influence of population 
aggregations on collective behaviour as shown in institutions and customs. 
The problem of optimum populations then breaks down into optima. There 
are also indices of adjustment and maladjustment to populations of varying 
density as seen in morbidity rates, death rates, prevalence of pychoses and 
neuroses, extent of juvenile delinquency, frequencies of problem children in 
schools, etc. 

Great variations in population probably effect all social institutions one 
way or another to some degree. 
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HE DEFEAT of the Central Powers in 1918 left Turkey apparently 

helpless. Not only were all the provinces of the Ottoman Empire in 

the hands of the allies, Istanbul itself was occupied, allied troops 
were in parts of Anatolia, and plans were afoot for a division of Turkey among 
the European Powers. With British and American support, in contravention 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of the armistice, Greek troops were landed at 
Izmir. Yet four years later, the Turks, under the leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal, better known perhaps by his adopted name of Ataturk, drove out all 
foreign troops, and obtained from the Powers the right to establish an inde- 
pendent and fully sovereign state. The Sultanate and Caliphate were 
abolished, and in 1923 the Republic of Turkey was proclaimed. By a startling 
series of reforms, Ataturk, a benevolent dictator acting through a nominally 
democratic constitution, set Turkey firmly on the path to westernization. 
By 1928, the Islamic monasteries and seats of learning had been closed, the fez 
made illegal, the Ottoman legal code replaced by a new code based directly on 
European models, and the Arabic script replaced by a Latin script. 

These reforms were followed during the thirties by attempts at indus- 
trialization, and at founding a genuine political opposition and granting a 
reasonable freedom of speech and press. After Ataturk’s death in 1938, 
Ismet Inénii, his lieutenant, stepped into his shoes. The second World War 
interrupted both economic and political changes, but since the war, an opposi- 
tion party has not only been organized, but in 1950 won a fairly conducted 
election, which lead to the resignation of Inénii and Ataturk’s original party, 
though the new government claims to be as pro-Ataturk as the old. With 
economic and military aid from America, Turkey is making rapid economic 
progress both in expanding her still very limited industries, and in tackling the 
problem of agricultural productivity. 

Somewhere about 80 per cent of the population of Turkey are peasants, 
among whom, in spite of recent efforts, the illiteracy rate is still high. Very 
few of the intellectual revolutionaries realized how slow and inefficient the 
practical application of the reforms was bound to prove in rural areas, nor how 
limited would be the economic benefits to the peasants. The Republic in- 
herited a mountainous country with very poor communications, and an 
administrative tradition totally unsuited to running a modern state, staffed in 
many cases by people hostile to or incapable of grasping the ideas behind the 
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government imposed changes. In view of all this the present rate of change in 
Turkey is as astonishing as it is interesting. But in this article I propose to 
tackle a much more limited subject, and have given these few facts simply to 
provide a background. 

From October, 1949, to August, 1950, I did field work in a village of 
Central Anatolia, which lies out on the plateau about 20 miles to the east 
of Kayseri. I wish to describe the system of status in the village—or as I 
prefer to call it, following Homans! rank. I also use material from a second 
village which I am at present engaged in studying, and my statements are 
based on observations in other Turkish villages which I have visited or read 
about, mostly in the same area. 

As far as I can judge, the village, which I shall call S, is typical of the 
central plateau villages. I was especially careful to choose a village which 
was unexceptional, and in this I seem to have succeeded. The range of 
wealth was more limited than in other villages of which I know. The second 
village, which I shall here call E, had a clearer class structure, but as my 
notes are as yet unanalysed, I shall only make use of general impressions 
gathered there during a three-month stay. 

First-hand observation obviously gives my account a certain authenticity. 
But this does not mean that it should be incautiously accepted as it stands. 
It is, I find, almost impossible not to mislead people when attempting to 
describe a society to which they are strangers, We must use the terms of our 
own society for the social institutions which we wish to describe, but in so 
doing. we are encouraging people to interpret our account by the experience 
to which those terms normally refer for them. In addition, every time I make 
a general statement I think of exceptions, and these cannot be stated in full 
as qualifications without making the account far too long for my present 
purpose. The very familiarity with village life makes me hesitate to make 
positive generalizations about it. The same dangers of misleading or over- 
simplifying are inherent in any form of social reporting, but the average 
observer perhaps is less aware of the complexity of his subject, and therefore 
less concerned about these dangers. 

S contained about 100 households, and roughly 640 people. It is stone 

. built, except that one or two families live in caves. Lorries passed daily on 
their way to Kayseri, two or three a day most of the time, more at the harvest, 
and none at all during the winter snow, which usually lasts from January 
to March. The staple crops are rye and wheat, but potatoes, onions, other 
vegetables, grapes and apricots are also grown in small quantities. The 
village land is not very fertile, and the villagers say they normally get about 
five-fold return for their seed. All cultivable land is owned and cultivated, 
except for some small areas of meadow reserved for pasture. There are few 
steel ploughs; and the normal method of agriculture is still the wooden 
plough, drawn by oxen, and the normal method of transport in the village, 
the two-wheeled ox-cart. 


1G. C. Homans, The Human Group, 1951. 
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All land within the village boundaries is owned either by the village as 
a whole, for pasture, or by individual villagers as crop land. The only 
exceptions to this rule are a few plots which women who have married to 
other villages within reach have inherited, which are now worked from their 
new homes. I give a table of land holdings in the village. 

Although I tried to check the accuracy of these figures by questioning, 
I made no attempt to measure. The conversion to acres is not precise, but 
it may safely be assumed that any error is in the direction of over-estimation. 

It must be remembered, that, as there is a two year fallow system, only 
half of this land would be available each year, and very often not all that 
is ploughed. Sickness of men or oxen, shortage of seed, adverse weather, 
may prevent full use of what land a man has. 


TABLE OF DISTRIBUTION OF LAND HOLDINGS 


6 households owned no land 

10 : 3 acres or less 

9 P ad between 3 and 10 acres 
31 ‘a get OR RS 
31 » » 20 5 33 » 
II , ” ” 33 ” 53 ” 

5 ” ” ” 53 » 100 ,, 


Income in the village may be augmented by odd services, such as herding 
animals ; but many men go away to the towns to earn money for any period 


ranging from a week or two to two or three years. Without this external 
source of income, the village lands could no longer support the present village 
population. S is one of the poorer villages in the area, some of which have 
still as much land as they can plough. 

These villages, as in other parts of Turkey, are compact clusters of houses, 
physically separated by at least half an hour’s walk. Since the villages are 
residentially highly stable, each forms a clear social unit, and is made up of 
people who know each other’s affairs intimately and see each other frequently, 
even if they are hostile. Physically, the village in turn consists of distinct 
buildings which correspond roughly with the households. Each household 
should contain a male head, his wife, or rarely his wives, his male children, 
and their wives and children, and his unmarried daughters. Sons ought 
to, and normally do, remain with their father until he dies. Then, after an 
interval of anything from a few days to years, they separate, and themselves 
become heads of households. In practice, owing to infertility, premature 
death, birth of sons late in the father’s life, and so on, there were only sixteen 
three-generation households out of the hundred-odd in the village. House- 
holds varied in number of inhabitants from two, even one, to seventeen, the 
average being just over six. 

These two social units, the village and the household, are obvious, and 
easily defined. But those social groups and divisions which are within the 
village, but larger than the household, are vaguer and more nebulous. The 
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most important, although not always the most conspicuous, groups among 
the men are the groups of patrilineal kin. 

These groups, which I call ‘‘ lineages’, are rarely referred to specifically 
by the villagers. They have no common property, no common ritual, in fact, 
no corporate personality. A man simply owes certain duties towards, and 
feels a certain degree of affection for his close agnatic kin. These ties are 
strongest between brothers, weaker between brothers’ sons, weaker still 
between brothers’ patrilineal grandsons, and so on with each generation from 
the founder. The link is seldom remembered at all more than five generations 
back, and some people know only their grandfather’s kinsmen. Even where 
agnatic connections are known to exist beyond four or five generations, they 
are not known precisely nor felt to be of much social importance. When 
an individual needs the assistance of his agnates they will come together, 
not so much out of loyalty to a corporate group, like men defending their 
village, but rather because they all have loyalty to the same individual who 
is in trouble. The group which forms on any specific occasion is seldom made 
up entirely of agnates. Some matrilateral kinsmen or even neighbours will 
usually be included. 

The lineage’s primary duty is defence of its members in quarrels or 
fights, and defence of property against aggression. Lineages carry on tradi- 
tional enmity, even blood feuds, with each other, and as a result of a quarrel 
they may break off all social interaction with each other. On all such 
occasions, loyalty to the lineage is a paramount duty. The members of a 
man’s lineage will also be his main source of help in time of sickness, famine, 
or other domestic disasters. The degree of social intercourse between agnatic 
kindred is more variable. The custom of dividing the paternal house between 
the sons means that brothers and brothers’ sons often live side by side on 
the ancestral site. Such proximity strengthens ties, and unless there are 
quarrels there will be a high degree of intimacy. In E, various quarters of 
the village were called after the lineages. Very often the lineage expands 
so that there is no longer room on the old site for all the brothers; in this 
case, a new home may be started on the village outskirts. Quite often other 
members of the lineage will follow, and a new branch will be founded. The 
‘degree to which day-to-day social intercourse is maintained at this stage 
varies greatly, depending on such factors as personal likings, marriage ties, 
and physical distance. 

I shall not discuss in general, even summarily, the part played in social 
relationships by marriage ties and matrilateral kinship, nor by neighbourhood. 
But there is one matter essential to an understanding of ranking which I 
must discuss. 

Many of the wealthier households contain, besides family living-rooms, 
store-rooms, and stables, a further room which is usually called a guest-room ; 
but since it is unlike anything we have in our society, I shall use the Turkish 
word ‘‘ oda” (plural ‘‘ odalar”’) as the villagers do. The ‘‘ oda’”’ is, in fact, 
a male club and sitting-room, used not only for male guests, but also for 
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gatherings of male neighbours and kinsmen. The oda contains built-in divans, 
covered with rugs, usually running parallel from the door at one end to the 
hearth at the other. By the hearth is the seat of greatest honour, by the 
door that of least honour. In the spring and autumn the men gather in 
these oda at sundown, especially if the weather is cold enough to make a fire 
desirable. The word for putting an oda into use is ‘“‘ yakmak ’’, ‘‘ to kindle ’’. 
In the middle of winter, men spend the whole day there. In S eight or so 
oda were in use during my stay, apart from a few which were used only by 
members of the household, and one or two which were not used at all because 
their owners could not afford fuel. Roughly, each of these was the meeting 
place of a lineage group, plus neighbours and matrilateral and affinal kin. 
It was unusual for a man to go far to his oda, but very few did not regularly 
attend. 

This introductory description aims at giving just those facts about the 
village which seem to me relevant to a discussion of rank in the village. 

: By the word “‘ rank ’’ I mean to cover any situation in which one member 

of a society acknowledges another to be his superior. Rank contains two 
elements: prestige, which is acknowledged by formal or informal respect ; 
and power or authority, which is acknowledged by more or less explicit 
obedience. These two elements, although normally concomitant, and up to 
a point mutually dependent, may each be found with but little of the other. 
An old man in S of personal rhildness and decency and of great piety, but 
very poor, was always treated with considerable respect on account of his 
age and piety, but he had no public authority. The village headman, as 
we shall see at the end of this article, had considerable power, but in S he 
had practically no respect. Of course, a man of great power will receive 
respect, and a man of great respect will wield power. All I am saying is 
that it is not always true that the greater the power, the greater the respect, 
and vice versa. Power is the effect of a man on the society, respect is the 
acknowledgement by society of its evaluation of a man. 

I have said above that rank covers any situation in which one member 
acknowledges another to be his superior. It may, clearly, arise that if A 
acknowledges B as his superior in one context, B will acknowledge A as his 
superior in some different context. For example, the village imam is usually, 
on account of his holy office, treated with great respect and may wield con- 
siderable power in certain contexts. But I have seen an imam enter an 
important man’s oda to ask for his annual payment of grain, which he collects 
household by household, and behave very much as a suppliant and be treated 
with little ceremony. In a religious context, he is ‘a superior, in an economic 
one, an inferior. One may thus distinguish several scales of rank in a 
community. In the case of the village, there is a scale for piety and religious 
learning, a scale for moral reliability and helpfulness, a scale for wealth, a 
scale for occupation, and a scale for age and standing in one’s own family. 
These scales are closely interconnected. High position in one usually goes 
with high position in another, to such an extent that one generally thinks of 
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rank as one scale for the society as a whole, and not as several scales, and of 
the separate fields as factors in the positioning in this overall scale. This 
alternative way of putting it is perhaps clearer, and is satisfactory, so long 
as it is not allowed to obscure the importance of context in determining the 
rank of a person on any given occasion. 

When I first attempted to describe the village society, I called it egali- 
tarian. This is an unsatisfactory word because it means different things to 
different people, but it is not entirely false. There is no formal hierarchical 
scheme, no hereditary stratification, and practically no marked etiquette of 
privilege. No one is ever forbidden entry to an oda, or to a house, except 
on grounds of sex differentiation. No one holds permanent or important 
political office carrying automatically power and prestige. The etiquette in 
conduct towards those ranking highest in the village scale was never such as 
to set them apart from the others, but only such as to honour them among 
equals. Any adult man would receive a full greeting on entering an oda, 
even the village watchman, a young man, poor and unreliable, would normally 
be so greeted. 

I now intend to discuss the scales one by one, or, one might say, the 
factors one by one. I shall not say much about women, for two reasons. 
First, with rare exceptions, all women rank automatically lower than all 
men. I have seen a small boy of eight order his sister, who was betrothed, 
to hand him a glass of water, and to take it away when he had finished ; 
equally, an adult man would give orders to his widowed mother. Secondly, 
social segregation of the sexes is carried so far that men and women seldom 
interact outside the circle of close kin. Village affairs are almost entirely 
controlled by men, and I do not propose to discuss here rank among the 
women in their own social world. Moreover, I do not propose to deal with 
rank within the household group. The position of a man in his own household 
only concerns me here in so far as it influences his position in the general 
village society of adult men. 

The influence of age, and of position in a man’s own family and lineage, 
can best be considered together, since they are largely interdependent. A 
man with a wife and children of his own, even if he is only approaching middle 
.age, say about thirty, will be welcomed and treated as an equal among the 
men. Should his father be alive this fact will not normally affect his position. 
Should he be head of his household, he may find that, through acting as its 
representative, he ranks a little higher than he might otherwise have done. 
At the end of a wedding celebration the boy’s father or the senior repre- 
sentative of his family gives a feast to the village men. In some villages 
on some occasions everyone is invited, but in S, on the occasions which I 
witnessed, only a select number were invited, on an average one for about 
three households. The village called these the “‘ great ones”’,1 but in fact 
they were the heads of small lineages. For example, a group of four or five 
households, the heads of which were all brothers or brothers’ sons to each 

1 Turkish, “‘ baydkler ”. 
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other, might send only one representative, although several of them were 
important men, whereas, if a lineage had only one household, and the head 
of that household was quite a youth, he would still be invited. These feasts 
provided an example of a context in which respect, that is, inclusion in ‘“‘ the 
great ones’’, was dependent almost entirely on a man’s position in his own 
lineage. But for most contexts, age was considered more important a factor 
than such position. For example, two brothers in middle age shared a house- 
hold, so that the senior brother remained household head. Yet the younger 
brother was normally treated in the oda in the evening with precisely the same 
courtesy and respect as the elder. 

Age is more important for prestige than for authority. In so far as it 
confers authority it confers it not in the wide context of adult male society, 
but within the home. But in all situations of daily life, in the odalar, at 
work, in the often crowded backs of lorries, age is treated with great respect. 
In the mosque at the Friday prayers the old men go to the front. In the oda, 
the old men are given the seats of honour near the hearth. It is customary, 
while sitting in the oda, to drink water, and every oda has a pitcher of fresh 
drinking water always available. If an elder wishes to drink, a boy or young 
man will fetch him water, offering the cup with a deferential bow, and waiting 
respectfully to take the cup away. If no one else is present, a man may 
do this service for someone not very much his senior with the same polite 
gestures. When a man joins a group talking in the open, each man will 
normally greet him in turn. The older he is the more promptly and thoroughly 
and formally the greeting will be given. If a man is poor, or even if he is 
not thought to be a particularly honourable character, the same etiquette 
is preserved, Moreover, although seniority is not a sufficient condition, it 
is a necessary condition for the exercise of public authority. A young man 
with wealth, a high reputation for honour, or official standing does not carry 
public authority, unless as the representative of the force of the state, that 
is, as headman. 

By far the most important factor in rank is wealth. One might express 
this by saying that the economic scale enters into more contexts than any 
other of the scales, and especially into contexts concerned with the ordering 
of activities. Wealth for the village means wealth in land and animals. 
The villagers have little respect for wages and salaries, regarding these as 
doubtful and only temporary sources. Money is quickly and easily spent, 
and a salary may cease at any moment, but land and animals are permanent 
assets, permanent security against hunger and poverty. 

Wealth contributes to a man’s rank in three ways. In itself wealth 
in land and animals gives prestige. More important, by generosity a man 
can make a number of people beholden to him, and has the means to earn 
a reputation for piety and goodness. He can build, and provide fuel for, 
an oda, to which his neighbours will come to sit, forming a group of which 
he will tend to be the leader. Lastly, by employing labour, letting his land 
to a share cropper, lending money judiciously, he can use his wealth to exercise 
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direct control over other people. In S the extent to which this last is possible 
is limited. Share cropping is a standard arrangement which leaves little 
room for manceuvre or control, and in a community of independent owner 
farmers with comparatively little difference in wealth, opportunities to use 
wealth for direct control of others’ activities are limited. Within the village, 
therefore, wealth is important more as providing the means for generosity 
than for direct control. Since those who receive favours are unable to return 
them in kind, they are bound to make return in the only way available to 
them, by showing their benefactor respect, and supporting him in village 
affairs. It is perhaps possible to distinguish between power by direct com- 
mand, the sort of control an employer has over an employee, and power 
by manipulation and influence. The first depends on, and is maintained by, 
a publicly recognized hierarchical system, the second is not so explicitly 
recognized and depends on the goodwill of a number of supporters. It is 
this second type of power which wealth in the village confers. Although the 
economic unit is not the individual but the household, wealth is not so much 
a family as an individual matter. The wealth, and the rank that goes with 
it, belongs to the household head, and does not pass as a whole to his heirs. 
The division of a man’s property between his children, by destroying their 
immediate pre-eminence in wealth, has prevented any general acceptance of 
hereditary leadership. Formerly, when cultivable land was still plentiful, 
wealth depended on manpower, and the wealth of a household was therefore 
largely dependent on its fertility. Ifaman had many sons, together they could 
plough fresh lands, and the head of the household would become wealthy. 
But when he died, in due course, his sons would divide up his land and animals, 
and might find themselves quite poor, with a young and expanding family 
to feed. But as soon as their own sons in turn were old enough to contribute 
to the ploughing, they would themselves acquire wealth and position in the 
village. It might often happen that of several brothers, one would prosper 
in this way, and others would, through misfortunes such as the death of 
wife or oxen, or the birth of girls, or infertility, remain poor. In S now, the 
absence of spare land makes the matter still more complex. In some families, 
the single prosperous household of a father with many sons is replaced per- 
. manently in the next generation by several poor households, for whom a 
large family may come to be regarded as a curse as much as a blessing. The 
possibilities of earning cash outside the village are far greater nowadays than 
they used to be, so that where the sons are prepared to go away to work, 
and especially where they have the initiative to learn a skilled trade, a man 
can still become wealthy by having many sons, but only if he can retain 
their loyalty. Migrant labourers are not dependent on their father for their 
earnings in town, as he himself was on his father for land, and they will set 
up their own house if they are not satisfied with his treatment of them ; they 
may even leave the village altogether and go to town. In short, eminence 
in the village is not hereditary, but each man climbs in turn from poverty 
at the division of his father’s wealth, to a position of wealth on the backs 
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of his sons, and his success is in part dependent on his success in having sons 
and keeping control of them. The families where there is only one heir 
form an obvious exception to this rule. In the present generation, several 
of the wealthier villagers owe their position to being sole heir. In the past 
a man with only one son was unlikely to become a man of much wealth, but 
land pressure in the village means that labour is available for share cropping 
or hire, so that a man with a fair amount of land can make use of it even 
if he does not have enough man power in his own household to work it. 
Inheritance through women further complicates the rise and fall of families 
in the wealth scale from generation to generation. 

I said above that it is wealth in land and animals which carries prestige 
in the village. I meant by this to distinguish such wealth from the earning 
of cash by labour, -skilled or unskilled. In fact young men sometimes say 
explicitly that their aim is to make money with which to buy land and oxen. 
Possession of a regular cash income is not a village objective, but merely 
a means to the end of setting up as farmers. There are not two separate 
ways of life; almost all migrant wage earners own some land and even the 
richest households send members to town to work as and when they can. 
It is, of course, true that a supply of cash could, like wealth in land, be used 
for prestige-winning generosity, but I would say that those who earn cash are 
less inclined, as well as less able, to be generous than those whose wealth 
is in the more traditional form of land and animals. 

Now another form of wealth is growing in the villages, and will un- 
doubtedly increase in the future. There have always been, of course, a few 
millers and traders in some of the villages, though not in those I have been 
visiting. Now investment in some new enterprise has become a more obvious 
possibility and is much more common. On a small scale, shops or coffee 
houses may be opened. This requires little capital. Many men buy a stock, 
sell it out in their own oda, and do not replace it. Others may set up more 
carefully and permanently. Some of the richer villagers are clubbing together 
to buy lorries, often a highly profitable speculation, and in S and one or two 
other villages diesel-powered flour mills have been put up by such co-operation. 
These activities are almost always carried out by the village wealthy, because 
they alone have the means to do so. So far, enterprise on this scale is so 
new that it is not possible to say what its effect on the relation between wealth 
and rank in the villages will be. It seems obvious that such ownership will 
carry prestige, and gives the means for generosity, but again I feel that those 
who speculate successfully in these ways are less apt to use their acquired 
wealth in the traditional generosity, but rather to turn back to fresh specula- 
tion, even to start thinking in terms of a move to the more lucrative markets 
of the town. 

Substance in the village carries a title of respect. The better off are 
known as ‘‘ aZa ”’ (pronounced roughly ‘‘ Ah!”’). This word is also commonly 
used as a term of address, as in ‘‘ Mehmet aga”’, ‘‘ Osman aga”’, but when 
used alone as a term of reference it conveys a connotation of wealth and 
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rank. I was told, as an argument for the poverty of the village, that there 
was no aga in S, but one man was sometimes referred to as aga, very much 
more so after he took a leading part in the building of the village motor mill. 
‘‘ Efendi ’”’ is used in much the same way, as a common term of address—I 
was called Pol Efendi—and coupled with names in reference, in recognition of 
high rank. Used alone it has a special religious meaning. 

Closely tied in with the wealth scale of rank is the occupational scale. 
Since almost everyone in the village is partly or mainly an agriculturist, 
and other occupations are thought of as secondary, this scale is not of com- 
parable importance with that of wealth. Within the village, there are certain 
public offices which must be filled; namely the herdsmen, of whom in S 
some nine or ten were needed during the year, and the watchmen—one per- 
manent village factotum and guard, and one or two for watching the crops 
at harvest-time. All these jobs are considered menial. On the other hand, 
some men in the village are skilled craftsmen, mainly carpenters, smiths and 
builders. Any skilled craftsman has a title ‘‘ usta”, a term of respect, which 
is quite often used in address. The same grading appears in labour migration. 
Some of the men are unskilled—‘‘ amele ”—but many of them are skilled 
masons, plasterers, and so on. These are not all addressed as usta, but only 
those of high skill and long standing in their trade. The difference in rank 
is of course connected with difference in pay. The highly skilled claim to 
make up to ten or more Turkish liras! a day, whereas the unskilled receive 
only about one-third of this sum. 

One complex set of scales of rank remains to be considered, namely 
those centred round religion and morality. Here the artificiality of my 
attempt to separate out these scales becomes clear. It makes good sense to 
speak of a single religious scale, yet it also makes sense to distinguish four 
scales ; piety, that is, conformity to the outward rituals of Islam ; learning, 
that used to mean knowledge of the Koran, and other holy matters, and 
now, in a confused way includes modern education ; morality, that is, reliability 
and good neighbourliness, and lastly magic, that is, a knowledge of spells 
and cures, which are based on Koranic texts. It is not easy to isolate these 
four scales in examples because the village does not think of them as separate. 
- I do not mean that they cannot distinguish between them but that they 
think of them all under one set of concepts. The words for “bad” and 
“* good ” in moral judgments are those for “‘ sin’ and for ‘‘ pleasing to God” 
—‘‘gunah”’ and ‘‘sevap”’. Learning is thought of as religious learning, 
and Koranic spells are obviously also a part of religious knowledge. Of 
course, men are, and are recognized to be pious but ignorant, dishonourable 
but knowledgeable about religion. Magic perhaps stands apart, but, on the 
whole, divorced from religious learning and piety, it brings little rank. The 
one man in the village who had a reputation for a knowledge of Koranic 
spells, was a scruffy individual who was wrongfully withholding land from 
his brother’s son’s widow. Although consulted quite frequently for his skill 


1 {T10 approximately equals {1 5s. od., or $3.50, at present exchange rates. 
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he ranked low in the village. In general it was taken for granted that a good 
man combined all the qualities. A man of religious learning would also 
be pious in his habits, reliable and helpful to his neighbours, and might even 
be able to use his knowledge to achieve cures or other special results. 

One of the conditions of high rank in a small group is conformity to the 
norms of the group. The moral rules, and the religious rites and doctrines 
of a group, may plausibly be defined as those rules, rites and doctrines which 
are felt to be most important to that group. If this is accepted, it would 
follow that those who stood high on the moral religious scale would stand 
high in the overall scale of the village. That is to say, the religious factor 
should be an important one in determining rank in the village. It is not, 
therefore, remarkable that religious piety and learning, and reliability and 
neighbourliness carry very high prestige. A man of such qualities will be 
well spoken of, and may be consulted on private affairs. In the odalar he 
will receive perhaps a shade more respect than his contemporaries of equal 
wealth. Highest of all in this scale are those who have been on the holy 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1949, just after my arrival, the three wealthiest 
old men in the village arrived back from such a pilgrimage. They were 
feted and inundated with visitors for about a fortnight, and then slowly returned 
to normal existence, but their prestige, not only in the village, but in the whole 
area, was greatly enhanced, and they are now invariably given, in address and 
in reference, the title ‘‘ haji ’—‘‘ pilgrim ”’. 

So far, I have been dealing with scales of rank which belong within the 
village society. But in a discussion of rank, the formal political scale cannot 
be ignored, although in a social unit forming part of a modern state it inevitably 
carries us outside the village. 

Turkey is divided for administrative purposes into 63 vilayets, or pro- 
vinces, each under a Vali.. Each vilayet is again divided into sections called 
until recently ‘“‘kaza”’, or county, under a ‘“‘ kaymakam’’, and these sub- 
divided into ‘‘ nahiye”’, or districts, each containing some 15 to 20 villages, 
under a district officer. These three types of administrative officer are 
appointed by, or at least subject to the approval of the Ministry of the Interior 
in Ankara. Although their powers are constitutionally limited, the people 
think of them as the local ruler, and in practice the running of their area, from 
the district up to the province, depends very largely on their personal qualities. 
They are required to have a good modern education—even district officers 
must have completed high school—and even if of village origins, have become 
assimilated to the urban way of life. Below the district officer, each village 
has a ‘‘ muhtar ”—headman—and a Council of Elders at least four members 
strong, all of whom are in theory elected by secret ballot. Until 1950, the 
muhtar held office for a term of four years, but resignations within the period 
were common. In future, it is to be every two years. 

The office of muhtar is important mainly because he is the official repre- 
sentative of the government in the village. Most official business passes 

1 Turkish, “ haci ”. 
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through him. He receives all visitors, especially all officials. He passes on 
orders and regulations, makes statistical returns, makes out the electoral roll, 
reports crimes, conveys special requests, certifies the identity of people and 
the truth of their statements for state marriage ceremonies, bank loans and 
so on, is responsible for seeing that military conscripts answer the call, and for 
assisting tax collectors. He is also responsible for collecting the village local 
tax and administering village funds. In all these duties the council should 
advise and assist him. 

It might be thought that such an office would carry high rank, and being 
thus desirable, be in the hands of the highest ranking men of the village. 
In practice, this is not so. It seems likely that originally the muhtar was 
the leading villager, and all the evidence indicates that, until the effect of 
the Ataturk revolution reached the villages, it was so. The situation has 
changed. The office still gives a man considerable power, which he is likely, 
to a greater or lesser extent, to wield to his advantage, and makes many of 
his neighbours dependent on him. Perhaps the most coveted privilege of 
the office is that of entertaining all important guests. But in spite of this, 
the office carries little or no prestige, and the holding of the office has little 
effect on the rank of the holder within the village. Unless an election is 
imposed from above, the village men simply decide among themselves who 
is to hold the office—often there is no competition. The reasons for this 
paradox would themselves provide material for a full article. Many of the 
muhtar’s duties are regarded as irksome and menial, and their importance 
is not understood. Many of them irritate his neighbours, and force him to 
act as the agent of the hostile ‘‘ they’. Few men want to be muhtar, and 
those who do may want the office for the wrong reasons. Very often it falls 
to a young man. There may sometimes be competition to control the office 
—in two cases in other villages the choice of muhtar was the occasion for a 
fight between hostile lineages—but none to hold it. The muhtar in S during 
my stay was the son of a moderately well off old man, and was aged about 
thirty, with low prestige on the moral-religious scale. The council of elders 
does very little to check, advise or assist the muhtar. In many villages, 
it seems never to meet, and the muhtar simply stamps all documents with 
the seals of the members, which they give him for this purpose. Membership 
of it carries little or no prestige or power. 

The result of the divorce of the formal political scale from the other scales 
of ranking in the village is that the village has no effective leadership at all. 
There is no one who can initiate corporate action, no one who can resist effec- 
tively anti-social activities, such as ploughing up common pasture land, no 
one who has the necessary power and prestige to settle disputes within the 
village, or to enforce traditional customs. The muhtar cannot rule the village 
because he has no prestige, the village elders, who have wealth and religious 
and moral standing, cannot rule the village because they have no political 
power and no backing from the government. The result tends to be stale- 
mate. All that happens happens by direct orders from above, which often fail 
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to win any spontaneous support from the village. As a result, very often 
the effectiveness of government measures is lost or greatly diminished when 
they reach the village level. The village, on the other hand, takes no initiative 
on its own behalf. I am not maintaining that this is universally true, it 
applies in different degrees in different villages—very little in some, especially 
the more or less suburban ones—but it certainly applies to all the villages 
which I visited in the area in which I worked, and some in other areas also. 

If there is no effective political leadership, what do I mean by “‘ public 
authority ” and “‘leadership”’ which I attribute to those who rank highest 
in the village? I have mentioned many of the symbols of respect, such 
as forms of address, station in the mosque, and positioning in the, odalar. 
Prestige is open and easy to observe. The use of power outside the formal 
hierarchy is not open, and direct questioning often meets only with denial. 
The village leaders exercise a minimum negative influence on public affairs, 
the choice of muhtar, important decisions, and so on. When the village 
accounts were found to be unsatisfactory at a change of muhtar, I found 
almost all the village leaders gathered in the new muhtar’s oda, although 
many of them would not normally have darkened his door. Another large 
gathering assembled when the order to prepare an electoral roll for the 1950 
election reached the village. The village leaders also have influence over a 
wide circle in such matters as marriage, housing arrangements, sale of land, 
and so on, because their advice carries weight, and in some cases their help 
may be a decisive factor. Another matter decided by informal authority 
of this sort in S was the choice of the ‘‘ imam” or “‘ hoja”’,+ who changes. 
frequently. But for each leading figure, the circle of influence was limited, 
and there was rivalry between them. It is, therefore, justifiable to speak of 
the senior, religiously respected and better-off villagers as leaders, and yet 
to say that there is no effective leadership for the village as a whole. 

This discussion of the effect on the village ranking system of the formal 
political hierarchy is largely a digression, necessary in the context in order to 
establish a negative reading. Aside, therefore, from this political scale, I 
have distinguished three sets of scales of rank in the village ; or to put it in 
the other vocabulary, I have distinguished three groups of factors deter- 
mining rank. These are age and position in one’s own family and lineage ; 
wealth and occupation ; and morality and religion. There is no single scale 
of rank, but many scales which differ slightly from each other. Every man 
would rank the village differently. One might even say that each man has. 
different scales for different contexts. The single composite scale of ranking 
to which we are committed, if we speak of “‘ factors determining rank ”’, does. 
not, speaking strictly, exist at all. But the many separate scales are so near 
each other as to justify the fiction of an overall scale, so long as we recognize 
it as approximate and not fixed. The fact is that the village, like all human 
groups, has leaders, men who rank high in all spheres. 

The position of a man on the three scales is not equally within his own 

1 Turkish, “‘ hoca”’. 
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control. A man’s age and his position in his own family and lineage are fixed 
for him. His wealth, especially now that there is no spare land in S, depends 
only to a limited extent on his own efforts. To a large degree it is a matter 
of inheritance and good fortune. On the other hand, the religious and moral 
conduct of a man is his own choice. The interaction of the scales is limited 
by these facts. High rank in a scale outside a man’s control tends to make 
him behave so as to maintain that rank in scales dependent on his own efforts. 

It is a commonplace that the old become more pious. This is usually 
attributed to fear of approaching death, and concern for welfare in the next 
world. I suggest that to some extent and in some cases the piety of the aged 
may be an attempt to live up to the higher rank in the community which their 
seniority automatically brings them. In the same way, the better off in S 
were noticeably more careful of the moral and customary norms than the 
poorer families. Similarly, within the wealth scale, I found also that the 
majority of the skilled migrant labourers from the village were not, as one 
might expect, the poorest whose need was most, but that they usually came 
from households with a fair amount of land, while the poor and landless house- 
holds supplied unskilled labour. On the other hand, obviously no other scale 
of rank can affect a man’s age, nor high rank on the religious-moral scale a 
man’s wealth. 

A bad score, so to speak, on one scale drags a man down in the overall 
scale. Here again, the degree to which he is felt to be responsible makes a 
difference. A poor man of senior years, and of high moral and religious 
rank is treated with general respect, but a man of wealth and seniority of 
known unreliability may receive little. Although wealth is the main source 
of public authority and power, a bad reputation will destroy a man’s power. 
On the other hand, high moral and religious rank does not bring power of 
itself. All three, wealth, moral reputation and seniority are necessary for 
a man to carry serious public influence. 


I have attempted in this article to describe the system of ranking in the 
village I studied in as abstract and formal terms as possible, but without any 
sacrifice of accuracy or precision, and without introducing any concepts or 
theoretical distinctions which did not seem to me to be absolutely necessary 
to my purpose. For this reason, I have not given the ethnographic evidence, 
much of which can be found in my thesis + on the village, and I have not made 
any attempt to elaborate theoretically the concepts I have used. Since my 
aim has been description, it seems legitimate to conclude without stating any 
conclusions. 


1“ The Social Structure of Turkish Peasant Communities,’ a dissertation submitted at 
Oxford University in 1951. 
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Social Grading of Occupations in 
New Zealand 
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INTRODUCTION 


EW ZEALAND, a country with a population of nearly two million 
Noe is predominately British in terms of the country of origin of 

its inhabitants or their forebears. Every census return since 1861 
shows the presence of only a small section of foreign-born inhabitants, ranging 
from a minimum of 1-04*per cent of the population (in 1945) to a maximum of 
4°70 per cent (in 1874). Also included in the total figure of 1,939,472 } is an 
indigenous population of 115,676 Maoris. 

Research into the nature of social class differences, class structure and 
social mobility in New Zealand has been almost non-existent. Empirical 
studies of New Zealand society have been restricted to sociological studies of 
small areas, and apart from treatises mainly historical in their emphasis the 
only direct approach to the examination of class structure has been an 
investigation into social class attitudes among a selected group of adolescents. ? 
At the time of the present investigation the writer was engaged in a survey 
of the social class structure of a New Zealand rural town, and advantage 
was taken of this fact to make a detailed study of one aspect of social class 
membership, viz. occupational status. 

The purpose of this investigation was twofold: first, to make a pre- 
liminary examination of the social grading of occupations in New Zealand ; 
second, to compare the grading with that of similar occupations in England. 
As a report * had just been published showing the results of an investigation 
into the social grading of thirty specific occupations in England, it was decided 
that it would be of considerable value to employ the same list and a similar 
methodological approach with a New Zealand population sample. 

A preliminary trial run with the occupations listed showed that some of 
the descriptive terms employed in the English survey were not meaningful to 
New Zealanders. For example, a “ Medical Officer of Health ’’ was found to 


1 1951 Census figure. 
2 Congalton, A. A., Social Class Consciousness in Adolescents, Wellington: Victoria Univer- 
sity hoe Department of Psychology, 1952. 
all, J., and Jones, D. C., “‘ Social Grading of Occupations ”, B.J.S. (1950), 1: 31. 
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be an ill-defined occupation in New Zealand for the average respondent, and 
that a much more meaningful substitute was that of ‘‘ Doctor—General 
Practitioner ’’, although it was realized that the two occupations could not 
be equated, and that the ultimate rating of the latter occupation would not 
strictly be comparable with that of the former in the English survey. Some 
occupations required merely a slight alteration in terminology without affecting 
the definition of the occupation, e.g. ‘‘ Coal Miner’’ (“ Coal Hewer’’ in the 
English survey), ‘“‘ Primary School Teacher ’’ (“‘ Elementary School Teacher ’’), 
“Wharf Labourer ’’ (“‘ Dock Labourer’’). Other occupations necessitated a 
change in terminology, with perhaps a slight resultant change in the exact 
nature of the occupation as compared with the English counterpart, e.g. 
“Public Accountant ’’ (“ Chartered Accountant ’’), “ Civil Servant—Depart- 
mental Head ”’ (“ Civil Servant—executive grade ’’), ‘‘ Insurance Agent ”’ (“‘ In- 
surance Agent—industrial’’), “‘ Newsagent and Bookseller—one-man-shop ”’ 
(“‘ Newsagent and Tobacconist—one-man-shop ’’), ‘“‘ Carrier ’’ (“‘ Carter’’). In 
spite of these changes in descriptive terms, it was felt that the two lists were in 
general comparable, especially as over two thirds of the occupations were 
described in identical terms (see Table V). 

Subsequent to the adoption of the modified list of descriptive terms, the 
schedule as devised for use in the English survey ! was used with 71 first-year 
students in the Department of Psychology, Victoria University College. The 
results showed that the schedule as designed had severe limitations. The 
instructions given were held to be too long and unnecessarily complicated, and 
it was found difficult to fill in the numbers in the last two or three columns 
directly in line with the appropriate occupation. Also, in an undesirably large 
number of cases, it was discovered that at least one occupation had been left 
unclassified. To overcome these disadvantages a new procedure was devised 
whereby each person co-operating in the investigation was given 30 small cards 
(24” x 14”) each bearing the name of one of the occupations. These had to be 
sorted into five piles (see Appendix) and the cards in each pile arranged in 
descending numericalorder. It was then a simple matter to ask each respondent 
to write down in the appropriate panels the numbered list of occupations for 
each class. 

The use of this redesigned schedule with another group of 66 first-year 
students in psychology vindicated the change, for it was found that not only 
were there less faulty returns but those filling in the forms were less puzzled 
with the instructions, took less time to complete the task, and expressed 
considerably more interest in the assignment than did the previous group of 
students. 

As the projected survey had been planned for small-town application 
rather than restriction to the larger cities, it was decided to extend the investiga- 
tion to two such towns, one approach to be by means of personal interview, 
the other by postal survey. A town (Feilding) of nearly 4,000 inhabitants was 
chosen for the latter, necessitating the task of hand-sorting 120,000 cards to 


1 Op cit., p. 52. 
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be used with the revised form, and the posting to each person on the electoral 
roll a complete set of cards, instruction sheet, blank form, and a reply-paid 
envelope. Ofa total mailing of 3,568 sets, 391 replies were received, represent- 
ing a return of 11-56 per cent,1 which was considered to be a satisfactory 
response, particularly in view of the somewhat arduous nature of the task 
required of each participant, and taking into consideration the delicate nature 
of the investigation which dealt with the contentious topic of social classes. 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF ToTAL RETURNS, ACCORDING TO (a) CATEGORIES, 
(b) Groups PARTICIPATING 





Category Carterton | Feilding | Wellington | Students Totals 














Occupations listed and ranked . 453 332 64 125 974 
Occupations listed and ranked (but 

more than 10 grouped as equal) 24 ony 3 —_ 27 
Questionnaire answered, but only 

29 occupations ranked . . 2 19 I Io 32 
Occupations listed, but not ranked 40 — 2 — 42 
Questionnaire answered, except for 

ae ae ae 39 , 3 * 42 

Sub-totals : 558 351 73 135 1117 
Questionnaire not answered, for 

various refusal reasons . 65 21 — a 86 
Questionnaire blank (dead- “letters, 

orno one athome) . 57 186 * * 243 
Other returns, sen and non- 

classifiable . . _ 19 I be) 30 








Totals : 680 577 74 145 1476 

















* Not applicable. 


The rural town (Carterton) chosen for the personal interview approach 
was approximately half the size of the postal survey one, consisting of nearly 
2,000 people, and almost 700 houses. A trial run was conducted with 74 
respondents in the city of Wellington, and this was followed by a team of 
25 social science students spending a week in Carterton, when every house was 
called on and an interview solicited. Refusals amounted to 9-5 per cent, but 
approximately half of these represented old or incapacitated people, or cases 
where there was some justifiable reason such as sickness in the house. The 
schedule used in this town contained extra questions concerning social classes, 
the results of which have not been included in this report but which account 
for the figures in line 5 of Table I. 

As with the English survey each person co-operating in the enquiry was 


1 After deducting 186 letters returned through the ‘‘ Dead-Letter Office ”’. 
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asked to state his (or her) own occupation, sex, and age group to enable a 
comparison to be made between the judgments of similar sub-groups in the 
New Zealand survey. 

The contributions of each group to the total sample of 1,033 used in the 
subsequent analysis of the social grading of the 30 occupations is shown in 
Table II. A comparison of the various sub-groups is given in percentages in 
Table III. In this connection it is necessary to explain the occupational 
grading classification adopted for use in the New Zealand survey and to 
comment on its degree of similarity with that used in the English survey. 
It was decided to use a socio-economic classification which had been drawn up 
by Redmond and Davies ! in their standardization of the Otis intelligence test 
for New Zealand conditions, as this grading purported to be based on more 
than solely economic factors and was likely, therefore, to be more useful in the 
present investigation than the classification used in the Census and Statistics 
Department’s returns. 

A comparison of the two codes used in New Zealand and England re- 
spectively shows that the main difference is the allocation of a separate class 
for “‘ Farmer ’’ in New Zealand (an agricultural country), and the division of 
clerical and highly skilled work into two classes in England. Here are the 
two sets of descriptive terms. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 
New Zealand Survey English Survey 
I. Higher Professional and Adminis- . Professional and High Administrative. 
trative Work. 
II. Lower Professional Technical and 2. Managerial and Executive. 
Executive Work. 
III. Clerical and Highly Skilled Work. Inspectional, Supervisory and other 
Non-Manual, higher grade. 
Inspectional, Supervisory and other 
Non-Manual, lower grade. 


b 
4 
IV. Skilled Work. 5. Skilled Manual and routine grades of 
Non-Manual. 
6 


V. Semi-skilled, Repetitive Work. . Semi-skilled Manual. 
VI. Unskilled Repetitive Work. 7. Unskilled Manual. 
VII. Farmer and Farm Manager. 


Although the illustrative descriptions of typical occupations given by Hall 

and Jones * correspond fairly closely to those given in examples by Redmond 
and Davies * a study of the classification numbers given under the respective 
codes to the 30 selected occupations (Table V) will show that the measure of 
agreement is only partial. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SAMPLE 


Although the total sample was predominantly a small-town one it was 
decided that in addition to the analysis of the combined returns there should 
1 Redmond, Mary, and Davies, F. R. J., The Standardization of Two Intelligence Tests, Wel- 


lington: N.Z. Council for Educational Research, 1940. 
2 Op. cit., p. 33. 3 Op. cit., pp. 125-6. 
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Taste II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY GROUPS OF ALL RETURNS RANKING OCCUPATIONS 





Per e Size o 
of T Samp 





SE ea eer ree tae 46°4 479 
ee Ss eS ee 34°0 351 
Welnmetaem:. 5 ee eS 6-6 68 
TO gS PPS 13°0 135 





100:0 1033 











be separate treatment of each of the groups concerned to discover whether 
there was any measure of agreement in the grading of the occupations. A 
check of the composition of the groups reinforced this decision. Although the 
two rural towns chosen were very similar in composition, both being inland 


TABLE III 


COMPARATIVE COMPOSITION OF THE GROUPS COMPRISING THE NEw ZEALAND SAMPLE 
(EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR EACH GROUP) * 





Carterton Feilding Wellington Students Total 
Category (N = 558) | (N = 351) | (N =73) | (N = 135) | (N = 1177) 








Sex : % % % % % 
es: ag CR i a 37°7 52°4 53°4 54°1 45°3 
a te iene i peak 62°3 47°6 46°6 54°7 








Marital Status : 
ee a eee 16°5 24°6 
Married .+ <5) sae eens . 81-4 739 





Age Groups : 
SS Pea eee ° 27°3 32°8 
SE kinesin te 8 , 28°5 
GPE 6 FRA RE GS . 19°6 
oe alee ~ CAR ae can ated” . 24°2 





Socio-economic Classes : 
Bis a 7°7 16°0 I9°2 26:6 13°3 
Bags PE I ey, 11-6 17°9 15°0 14°8 14°2 
BeBe eit Sah. sel 15°4 23°4 37°0 38-5 22*1 
Pee: Staak cota 21-0 15°4 136 59 16-9 
CER saree ooke rene > 17°4 II‘l 5°4 o'7 12-6 
PE gore i Sette a 11-8 6-2 6:8 I°5 8+5 
Wiisiariter 4 et fants 13°6 3°4 28 2:2 8-2 




















* NOTE.—The number of schedules used to calculate the percentages do not always quite 
ie to the total sample of figures, because in a few cases the necessary information was not 
received. 
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and in the centre of a mixed farming area (cows and sheep), both having a 
large meat-freezing works close at hand, both being served by road and rail 
transport, both having similar social services, an analysis of the returns 
showed that the Feilding postal survey was very heavily weighted in the higher 
socio-economic groups. In both towns the sample was light in the returns 
from the lower socio-economic groups (Table IV) and in the other two groups 
(Wellington and students) this tendency was accentuated. However, when a 


TABLE IV 


A CoMPARISON OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION OF (a) THE CARTERTON ELECTORS 
(MALES, 1951 ROL), AND (b) THE FEILDING ELEcToRS (MALES, 1951 ROLL) WITH THE 
SAMPLE OBTAINED IN THE NEW ZEALAND INVESTIGATION 





Carterton Feilding 





Socio-economic Classification Electoral Our Electoral Our 
Roll, 1951 Sample Roll, 1951 Sample 
(N = 630) | (N = 550*) | (N = 1,484) | (N = 328*) 





; a % % % 
I. Higher Professional and Adminis- 

A Sn re 4°4 78 4'1 

II. Lower Professional, Technical and 
Executive Work .... =. 3°7 11°8 5°4 

III. Clerical and Highly Skilled Work II‘9 15°6 13°3 
TV. Sees Worn: ime 8 23°5 21°3. 24°9 
V. Semi-skilled Repetitive Work . 21-0 17°6 21°7 
VI. ‘Unskilled Repetitive Work . . 23°0 12-0 24°1 
VII. Farmer and Farm Manager. . 12°5 13°8 6°5 

















* Excludes 8 Carterton respondents and 23 Feilding respondents respectively who did not 
state their occupation. Married women were classified according to their husband’s occupation, 
single women according to their father’s occupation. 


comparison is made of the composition of the New Zealand total sample with 
the English total sample, it is found that while the proportion of the two higher 
classes is remarkably similar, the New Zealand group is better represented in 
the lower socio-economic classes (Table VI). The New Zealand sample draws 
a little more heavily on the older age group of 50+, and includes a greater 
‘ proportion of females than males. With these qualifications we are in a 
position to compare the findings of each survey. 


COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND AND ENGLISH SURVEYS 


Because of the fact that returns in the English survey were slight from 
Classes 6 and 7, the overall judgment was expressed by Hall and Jones in 
terms of the mean of the group judgments of all the classes except these two 
(‘‘ semi-skilled ’’ and “‘ unskilled ’’).1_ Accordingly, the arithmetic mean of the 
weighted medians * was determined for all classes except the “ semi-skilled ”’ 


1 Op. cit., p. 40. 

2 Although Hall and Jones do not state specifically that the mean of the weighted medians 
was used, it has been presumed that such was the case, and that the two sets of figures in Table 
VII are comparable. 
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and “‘ unskilled ’’ in the New Zealand survey, and Table VII shows how these 
judgments compare with the English survey. 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF DESCRIPTIVE TERMS AND ADOPTED CLASSIFICATION OF 
New ZEALAND AND ENGLISH SURVEYS 





New Zealand England 





Adopted Description Classification Different Description 





Doctor (General Practitioner) Medical Officer of Health 
Solicitor (country practice) 
Public Accountant Chartered Accountant 

Civil Servant (Departmental Head) Civil Servant (executive 


i 7 grade) 
Minister (nonconformist) 
Primary School Teacher (assistant) Elementary School Teacher 
(assistant) 
Company Director 
Business Manager (10-99 hands) 
Works Manager (industrial) 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 
Insurance Agent Insurance Agent (industrial) 
Clerk (routine) 
Chef (hotel) 
Newsagent and Bookseller H Newsagent and Tobacconist 
(one-man-shop) (one-man-shop) 
Policeman 
Fitter (electrical engineering) 
Carpenter 
Shop Assistant (drapery store) 
Bricklayer 
Tractor Driver (agricultural) 
Coal Miner Coal Hewer 
Railway Porter 
Carrier Carter 
Agricultural Labourer 
Barman 
Wharf Labourer Dock Labourer 
Road Sweeper 
VII _ | Farmer (over 100 acres) ° 














* NOTE.—Because the English classification scheme gives two classes (3 and 4) for the 
“ Clerical and Highly Skilled Work ” (New Zealand Class III) differences in allocation to classes 
are shown as higher or lower (H or L) on the basis of the descriptive titles of the classes. In the 
case of ‘‘ Elementary School Teacher ’’, the English allocation is two classes lower than the 
New Zealand allocation ; in all other cases except ‘‘ Farmer’’ (*) (which was given a separate 
classification in the New Zealand survey) the difference is one class higher or lower. 


The table falls naturally into five divisions. First, the same three occupa- 
tions carry the highest status in both countries, although in terms of absolute 
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status neither the Company Director nor the Country Solicitor carry such a 
high rating in New Zealand. Secondly, the next five places are filled by the 
same occupations in New Zealand and England, although the order of ranking 
is not the same, Business Manager and Nonconformist Minister both having 
a higher position in the New Zealand list. Thirdly, the next five places are 
occupied by identical occupations in the same order for both countries. The 
fourth division consists of occupations which occupy varying positions for the 


TaBLeE VI 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION * By Socio-Economic Crass, AGE AND 
SEX OF ALL TAKING PART IN (a) NEw ZEALAND SURVEY, AND (b) ENGLISH SURVEY 








New Zealand England New Zealand England 








Total Total Age General 


Total Total 
Sample Sample Group Sample Sample | Sample 
(N = 1,117) | (N = 1,334) 








% % o % % 
13°3 13°25 31°8 28-0 


14°2 14°25 23°9 29°5 
14°7 230 
22-1 37°00 44:0 
29°3 19°5 











16:9 31°00 
12°6 





4°50 
8-5 
8-2 

















Total Sample 





New Zealand England 





% % 
Males ces oc es veka 45°3 69°4 
ee ee ea 54°7 30°6 














* NOTE.—The New Zealand percentages do not always add up to 100, for the reasons given 
in Table III. 


two countries. This may be due to the fact that several occupations, although 
described in identical terminology for both countries, are not identical in nature. 
For example, it is doubtful whether a Chef in New Zealand is in any way 
comparable with a Chef in England, there being far fewer large establishments 
employing a person designated by such a name, and a lack of knowledge on 
the part of patrons as to the identity or responsibility of such a person. The 
translation of ‘‘ Carter’’ to “‘ Carrier’’ may explain in part the difference in 
ranking of the occupation, as a Carrier in New Zealand is thought of as a person 
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who drives a transport lorry either on his own account or for a large firm. 
The fifth division of the table is represented by three identical occupations all 
in the same order, but with a larger gap between the medians of the top 


TaBie VII 


SoctaL GRADING OF OCCUPATIONS IN (a) NEw ZEALAND SuRVEY (ALL GROUPS) 
AND (b) ENGLISH SURVEY (GENERAL GROUP), By ALL CLASSES EXCEPT 
“‘ SEMI-SKILLED ” AND ‘“‘ UNSKILLED ” 





New Zealand 


England 








Occupation 











Doctor 
Company Director 
Country Solicitor 


Public Accountant 
Civil Servant 

Business Manager 
Works Manager 
Nonconformist Minister 


Farmer 

Primary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 


Chef 
Insurance Agent 
Newsagent and Bookseller 
Policeman 
Routine Clerk 
Fitter 

mter 
Shop Assistant 
Bricklayer 
Tractor Driver 
Coal Miner 
Railway Porter 
Agricultural Labourer 
Carrier 


Barman 
Wharf Labourer 
Road Sweeper 











SSS «See 


ase: ee 
C6WS6 BWA 


20°2 


28-3 
28-3 
28-9 





14°6 
15:0 
16-1 
16-1 
17°6 
18-6 
20°2 
20°2 
23°0 
23°2 
25°3 
25°5 
25°8 


26°4 
27:0 
289 





ts 
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Medical Officer 
Company Director 
Country Solicitor 


Chartered Accountant 
Civil Servant 

Business Manager 
Works Manager 
Nonconformist Minister 


Farmer 

Elementary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 


Chef 

Insurance Agent 
Newsagent and Tobacconist 
Policeman 

Routine Clerk 

Fitter 


Carpenter 

Shop Assistant’ 
Bricklayer 

Tractor Driver 

Coal Hewer 

Railway Porter 
Agricultural Labourer 
Carter 


Barman 
Dock Labourer 
Road Sweeper 
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occupation in group five and the lowest in group four than is evident in the 
English survey. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is a rough agreement as to the status 
of the 30 occupations in both countries, more pronounced with those falling 
within Classes 1, 2, 3, and 7 of the English Standard Classification, and less 
among those in Classes 4, 5 and 6. 





SOCIAL GRADING IN NEW ZEALAND 


ANALYSIS OF JUDGMENT BY CLASS 
The size of the sample in the New Zealand survey drawn from Classes V 
and VI (“ semi-skilled ’’ and “ unskilled ’’) was considered sufficiently large 
(Males : 88, plus Females: 148 = 21 per cent of the total sample) to warrant a 


TABLE VIII 


COMPARISON OF JUDGMENTS IN THE NEW ZEALAND SuRVEY (ALL GROUPS) BY 
THE “ SEMI-SKILLED ”’ AND “‘ UNSKILLED” Socio-Economic CrassEs (V anp VI), 
WITH THE OTHER Socio-Economic Crassss (I, II, III, IV anp VII) 





A.M. of Group Judgments 





Males 








Classes 
I, I, I, 





Doctor ... Taka Sak OA 13 
Company eit. ete 4 4°3* 
Country Solicitor . ... . 4°0* 
Business Manager. . .. . 5°6* 
Public Accountant. ... . 6:8* 
Nonconformist Minister . . . 6-4* 
RU I og ce, ae Menlite 8-6* 
Worms Maneger ww 6-6 
Farmer . we ee tine 85 
Primary School Teacher eee 10°4* 
Jobbing Master Builder . .. II+3 
ee ee ee eer 15°6 
Commercial Traveller. . . . 14°6 
Newsagent and Bookseller . . 15°8 
Policeman . . Are I5"I 
Pitter... Re a fa cas I5'1 
Insurance Agent Si we yee eA 16-6 
PARE COMO ee ee ee 16:7 
Ee Sar Se en ee 14°7 17'I 
NE 2 goo ea Mig aie Ning 18-2f 19'9 
Carrier . . basin Uva Denia eae 19-0f 20°2 21-8 
Shop Assistant . gid te. he a) eae 20°7 20°2 20°1 
SPU eG Ser ee eae a 21°3 21°8 23°4 
ROME BNE 6 21-7t 22:8 22°4 2i-it 
Agricultural Labourer. . . . 22°3T 24°4 23°3 21-4f 
Coal Miner . . sila ote la 23°7t 24°7 25°1 23°0T 
DEWEY POWOOE . ge hee 23°9T 25'3 25°1 24°3T 
Barman. . Per eer eerie 27°90T 28°3 28-4 28-8 
Wharf Labourer RRR a a 27°7t 28°3 28-1 26-2t 
POE SHON i wae oe 28-5f 28-9 28-8 28-6 
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* = Lower Ranking. t = Higher Ranking. 
comparison of the judgment of members of these classes with that of the 
members of the other classes to discover whether there was any significant 
difference between median judgments. Table VIII summarizes this informa- 
tion, and it can be seen that with one insignificant exception all the occupations 
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in Classes V and VI were given a higher rating by members of those classes 
than by members of the other classes. At the same time, with four exceptions, 
occupations in Classes I and II were given a lower rating by members of 
Classes V and VI. A more detailed analysis based on comparisons between the 
median judgments of each class I to VII showed no consistent trend although 
differences in judgment were sometimes as high as 4:17. In view of the fact 
that some doubt is entertained as to the validity of the socio-economic classifica- 
tion used in the New Zealand survey (see elsewhere in this report) it would 


TaBLE IX 9 


RANKED ORDER OF OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO MEDIAN JUDGMENTS BY MEMBERS 
OF EACH NEw ZEALAND GROUP 





Carterton Feilding Wellington Students 





| 


Doctor 
Solicitor 

Coy. Dir. . 
Minister 

Pub. Acct. 
Bus. Mgr... . 
Civil Servant . 
Farmer 


Works Manager 


Primary Sch. T. 
Job. Ms. Bldr. 
News Reporter 
Com. Traveller 
Newsagent 
Clerk . . 
Ins. Agent 


Doctor 
Solicitor 

Coy. Dir. .. 
Bus. Mgr. . 
Minister 

Pub. Acct. 
Works sneegre 
Farmer. 
Civil Servant . 
Primary Sch. T. 
Job. Ms. Bldr. 
News Reporter 
Com. Traveller 
Newsagent. 
Fitter . . 
Ins. Agent 
Policeman 


Coy. Dir. 
Doctor . 
Solicitor . 
Civil Servant 
Pub. Acct. 

Bus. Mgr. 
Minister mit Rah 
Works Manager 
CT Sar 
i Sch. T. 
News Re 

Job. Ms. Bidr. . 
Ins. Agent . . 
Com. Traveller 
Clerk 
Policeman . 
Fitter . . 
Newsagent . 
ee es 
Carpenter . . 
Shop Assistant 
Bricklayer . 


. Doctor . 

. Solicitor 

. Minister 
Coy. Dir. 
Bus. Mgr. . 
. Pub. Acct. . 
. Civil Servant 
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. Com. Traveller 
. News Reporter 
. Ins. Agent . 
. Bricklayer. . 
. Shop Assistant . 
. Carrier . . Tractor Driver 
. Agr. Labourer 22-0 Shop Assistant 
. Tractor Driver 22:0|Chef .. Tractor Driver 
. Chef. . . « 23°5 | Agr. Labourer Coal Miner 
. Coal Miner. . 23°9 | Railway Porter 25-4 | Agr. Labourer 
. Railway Porter 23-8 | Coal Miner . 25-9 | Railway Porter 
. Wharf Labourer 27-9 | Wharf Labourer 28-5 | Wharf Labourer 27:8 ews 
. Road Sweeper . 28-3 | Barman . . 28-6 | Road Sweeper 29°3 | Wharf Labourer 
Barman . . 28:6 | Road Sweeper 29:0 | Barman . . 27:2 | Road Sweeper . 29°6 


Ir-o 
12°5 
15°3 
15°4 
15°6 
15°7 
161 
16:2 
168 
18-9 
19°5 
19°5 
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Barman 














perhaps be unwise to place too great a reliance on large median differences 
between classes. 

The evidence supplied by a comparison of the median judgments of the 
“‘ semi-skilled ’’ and ‘‘ unskilled ’’ classes with those of the other classes would 
suggest that similar results might have been obtained in the English survey 
if the sample had contained a sufficiently large number of returns from these 
two lower socio-economic classes to warrant a comparison. The faci that there 
was an insufficient weighting of the English sample in this direction and that 
the main set of figures used in the analysis of the results was restricted to the 
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male judgments, may have biased the results, as a comparison of the median 
group judgments by the total New Zealand sample with those of the males in 
the classes which exclude the “‘ semi-skilled ’’ and “ unskilled ’’ shows a decided 
variance in rank order as well as in the medians (Table X). In spite of the 


TABLE X 


COMPARISON OF JUDGMENT OF THE TOTAL NEw ZEALAND SURVEY WITH JUDGMENTS 
OF THE MALES OF THE CLASSES EXCLUDING “ SEMI-SKILLED”’ AND “ UNSKILLED” 





Total Sample Males, Classes I, II, III, IV, VII 











Doctor 

Company Director 
Country Solicitor 
Business Manager 
Public Accountant 
Nonconformist Minister 
Civil Servant 

Works Manager 

Farmer 

Primary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 
Commercial Traveller 
Newsagent and Bookseller 
Policeman 

Fitter 

Insurance Agent 
Routine Clerk 


Doctor 

Country Solicitor 
Company Director 
Business Manager 
Nonconformist Minister 
Public Accountant 

Civil Servant 

Works Manager 

Farmer 

Primary School Teacher 
Jobbing Master Builder 
News Reporter 

Policeman 

Commercial Traveller 
Newsagent and Bookseller 
Fitter 

Routine Clerk 

Insurance Agent 
Carpenter Carpenter 

Bricklayer Bricklayer 

Shop Assistant 20°2 Carrier 

Carrier 20°2 Shop Assistant 

Chef 22°4 21°8 Chef 

Tractor Driver 22°6 228 Tractor Driver 
Agricultural Labourer 23°7 24°4 Agricultural Labourer 
Coal Miner 25°0 24°7 Coal Miner 

Railway Porter 25°1 25°3 Railway Porter 
Barman 27°7 28:3 Barman 
- Wharf Labourer 28-1 28-3 Wharf Labourer 
Road Sweeper 28-9 28-9 Road Sweeper 
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general agreement discovered by the investigators in the English survey, when 
the judgments were compared between males and females, old and young, and 
the members of the different social classes, it would seem that the results have 
to be interpreted with caution. 


ANALYSIS OF JUDGMENT BY AGE AND SEX GROUPS 


Comparisons between judgments of age or sex groups in the manner 
employed in the English survey were not possible with the New Zealand results 
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because of the unsatisfactory nature of the adopted classification of socio- 
economic groups. A table was prepared of median judgments among males 
and females for each of the four age groups and it was found that in general 
the differences were small. Although there was a consistent tendency for 
some occupations (e.g. Railway Porter, Road Sweeper, Agricultural Labourer, 
Tractor Driver) to be upgraded from the lower age-groups to the higher, and 
an opposite tendency in other occupations (e.g. Barman, Chef, Insurance 
Agent, Works Manager) there was no consistent pattern, and differences tended 
to be small. This approximates the findings of the English survey. 


TABLE XI 
SoctaL GRADING OF 30 OccupaTIoNs By ToTaAL NEw ZEALAND SAMPLE 





R. & D. . Difference 
Occupation Classi- Median bateneas 1st Quenile 
fication Medians 





Doctor R See y “ 2°3 
Country Solicitor . . . , 2°0 . 56 
Company Director . . . , 0-6 . 6°3 
Business Manager . . . . 1-4 71 
Nonconformist Minister ; D foot) 9°0 
Public Accountant . . . . 0-6 83 
Civil Servant (Dept. Head) ° I*I 10-0 
Works Manager... . . 0-9 10°5 
Farmer. ¢ . O-2 109 
Primary School Teacher ; . I'9 13°2 
Jobbing Master Builder. III S IvI 14°4 
News Reporter . . “i IIl . 3-3 183 
Policeman é anctes IV . 04 18-6 
Commercial Traveller S46 III . O°5 19°7 
Newsagent and Bookseller . IV D 0-2 I9°I 
Fitter . . A : IV . orl 12-2 18-6 
Routine Clerk Some ds Sa 2S III . 0-4 12°7 19°9 
Insurance Agent. . . . III , 0-2 12-1 211 
on ne ee ee IV . 05 13-0 19°5 
Bragmanyer 5 as oes Vv . 31 15°4 22°2 
Shop Assistant BS agi IV . 0*4 17°0 22°9 

ge Nat Vv 0-6 16°7 23°5 
mbit. eit IV 224 17 17°5 25°9 
Traeuee tye ws Vv 226 02 19°2 24°4 
Agricultural Labourer . .. VI 23°7 Ivl 19°7 26-0 
Coal Miner .. sage V 25°0 13 21:0 26°9 
Railway Porter . .. . Vv 25°1 Orr 22°4 
TR ese ee VI 27°7 2°6 26°5 
Wharf Larbourer .. . VI 28-1 "4 26-2 
Road Sweeper ... . VI 28-9 O-7 27°5 
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COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS NEW ZEALAND GROUPS 


The median judgment of the total New Zealand sample is given in Table 
XI, but a further analysis was made of the median judgments of each of the 
four groups comprising the total sample to discover what degree of agreement, 
if any, there was between the various groups. Table IX shows the inherent 


* 
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danger in taking the results of a small survey and drawing generalized con- 
clusions from it. Should only one of the groups have been used for purposes 
of this survey, the results would have varied according to the group chosen. 
It is true that the same general trends can be discovered in each set of results : 
the Doctor, Solicitor, and Company Director occupy the top three positions for 
all groups ; the Wharf Labourer, Road Sweeper and Barman the bottom three 
positions ; there is a general agreement as to the relative position of the other 
occupations, Fitter ranging from 14th place to 17th, Shop Assistant from 
21st to 23rd, Works Manager from 7th to gth. Apart from these general 
trends, it would be dangerous to extend the interpretation of any one set of 
figures in an attempt to define the break between occupational groups. The 
lack of specific agreement between the ratings of the various groups should 
lead to a cautious interpretation of the analysis of the total sample. In spite 
of the extent of agreement among the ratings of the various age groups and 
between male and female judgments in the various socio-economic classes, any 
conclusions drawn can be no more than tentative, and must suffice only until 
a larger and more representative sample can be used in a further survey. 


EXAMINATION OF CLASSIFICATION BY REDMOND AND DAVIES 


The results of the investigation revealed that there are grounds for 
questioning the classification of New Zealand occupations given by Redmond 
and Davies,! if the various socio-economic classes listed by them are to be 
thought of in terms of a hierarchy according to the status afforded the occupa- 
tions by members of the community. Table XI shows the median and quartile 
ranking afforded the 30 occupations by the total sample. A study of the order 
in which the occupations have been ranked shows that there is some variance 
with the classification evolved by Redmond and Davies. Although, as noted 
in the report on the English survey, too much significance should not be placed 
on the gap between the medians of any two occupations adjacent in the ranked 
list, it will be seen that in only three cases is the difference higher than two 
points. If each of these divisions is taken as marking off separate groups the 
result is that each group contains occupations from more than one of the 
Redmond and Davies socio-economic classes, and that although there is a 
general agreement in the order of the two lists there is by no means a direct 
correspondence. 

It would seem, therefore, that the classification by Redmond and Davies 
is an arbitrary one, and that further research should be carried out on an 
empirical basis to discover a more satisfactory classification of New Zealand 
occupations in terms of the social structure of the country. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of the results of the investigation would suggest that in spite of 
“variance in judgment as to the social status of each of the selected occupations 


1 Op. cit., pp. 125-6. 
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there is a general measure of agreement which bears some correspondence 
to the status afforded similar occupations in England. The degree of variance 
between the judgment of members of different localities, and members of 
different social strata would indicate that further research should be carried out 
with a closer approximation to a representative sample before any generaliza- 
tion is made about the social grading of occupations in New Zealand. 


APPENDIX 
Victoria University College 


Department of Psychology 

The Social Research Division of the LonDoN ScHOOL oF ECONOMICS AND 
PoLiTicaL SCIENCE (University of London) is making an investigation concerning 
the class structure of the population of England and Wales. They want to discover 
what people mean by social class and what factors create class differences. We should 
like to obtain comparable information about New Zealand. We shall much appreciate 
your help in our research. 

One important factor is occupation and we are making a special study of this 
as a first step. We should like to know in what order, as to their social standing, 
you would grade the occupations in the list given to you. In making your decision 
—which should be reached independently, not after discussion with anybody else— 
try to think not of exceptional individuals but of the average type of person engaged 
in each occupation. 


DIRECTIONS : 


It will make it comparatively easy to classify the occupations we have listed, 
if you think in terms of five main social classes which we have lettered A, B, C, D, E, 
with the top class called A, and the bottom class called E. 

1. Take the 30 cards, and sort them into five piles on the large page with spaces 
for the cards drawn on it. Put those occupations which you decide belong to the 
top class in Class A, those belonging to the bottom class in Class E, and for the classes 
in between, in Classes B, C, and D. 

2. When you have finished sorting the cards into five piles, take first of all 
just the pile on Class A. Arrange these so that the occupation with the highest 
social status is on top, and next is the one with a slightly lower social status, and 
soon. Then write them down next to the space for Class A in the order you have 
decided upon, with the highest mentioned first. 

3. Do the same for the pile on Class B. 

4. Do the same for the cards on the other classes. 

Remember: Try not to think of exceptional individuals but of the average 
type of person engaged in each occupation. 





Selection for Secondary Education 
and Achievement in Four 
Grammar Schools’ 


A. H. HALSEY?’ and L. GARDNER 








INTRODUCTION 


HE ENGLISH educational system has close historical connection 
with the social class structure. In the last fifty years it has played 
an increasingly important part as an agent of selection for social 
mobility. This has been due, not so much to conscious educational policy, 
though the idea of the educational ladder has done much to shape the present 
school system, but rather to far-reaching changes in the occupational structure. 
The development of large-scale industry has reduced the importance of 
accumulating small capital as a means of social ascent and at the same time 
created a new class of salaried managerial and technical occupations. Entry 
to the new “‘salariat”’ has increasingly involved the acquisition of formal 
educational qualifications obtainable, for the most part, through selective 
secondary education of the “‘ Grammar School’”’ type.® 
A good deal of interest has recently been taken in the general problem 
of the relation between education and social mobility, particularly since the 
Education Act of 1944 introduced radical changes into the conditions of 
entry into the Grammar Schools. Some data relevant to two aspects of the 
_ problem are presented below. They are based on material collected from 
a sample of some 700 boys, aged 13-14 years, in four Grammar and five 
Secondary Modern Schools in Greater London. It should be noted that the 
sample was not chosen specifically for the purpose of the present discussion 
1 This is the second of a series of articles on various aspects of a study, made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. T. Himmelweit, of ‘‘ The Influence of Social Class on the Outlook and Behaviour of 
Young Adolescent Boys”’. The study is part of the research being undertaken under the aegis of 
the Department of Sociological and Demographic Research of the London School of Economics. 
The authors are grateful to Dr. Himmelweit for permission to use material from the study 
and for many valuable suggestions. 
They wish also to acknowledge the very considerable help given by A. N. Oppenheim in 
preparing statistical material. 
2A. H. Halsey takes individual responsibility for Part I. 
* Cf. J. E. Floud, “ Educational Opportunity & Social Mobility’, Year Book of Education, 
1950, pp. 117 f. 
60 
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but in accordance with the requirements of the larger study! of which it 
forms part. Thus the Grammar Schools were chosen to represent a wide 
social and geographical spread within the Greater London area and the Modern » 
Schools were taken from adjacent or comparable districts. 

In Part I the social composition of these Grammar and Modern Schools 
is discussed in relation to the pre-war social composition of secondary schools 
and the changes introduced by the 1944 Act. In Part II attention is focused 
on the four Grammar Schools and research findings are brought forward to 
show that a boy’s academic and non-academic achievement and his attitude 
to the Grammar School is related to his social and family background. 

The composition of the sample, the methods of inquiry and the division 
of the subjects into social groups was more fully discussed in the preceding 
article.? 


Part I: SELECTION FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Before 1944 the social composition of the English Grammar Schools was 
predominantly lower middle class* and a marked under-representation of 
the lowest socio-economic levels persisted despite a steady increase in the 
number of places available in secondary schools. Free secondary education 
developed after 1890 when some local authorities began to use newly acquired 
powers to grant scholarships enabling elementary school children to attend 
endowed schools, higher grade schools and technical institutions. After 
1902, local authorities began to provide their own secondary (Grammar) 
schools and in 1907 the Board of Education required that, as one of the con- 
ditions of earning a higher rate of grant, a secondary school should have 
a 25 per cent.non-fee-paying entry of pupils from elementary schools. 

Thus, during the inter-war period, the Grammar School population 
included a group of fee payers and an increasing group of free place holders. 
On the basis of official statistics for 1931-2, Gray and Moshinsky ‘ calculated 
that 6-6 per cent of the pupils of elementary school origin became free place 
holders in secondary schools and a further 3-9 per cent became fee payers. 

The dual system of entry to secondary schools partly explains the under- 
representation of the lowest socio-economic levels, for the fee-paying group 
was largely drawn from middle-class homes. Inability to pay fees is not 
however the whole explanation. For one reason or another, many able 
children from the poorer homes did not take advantage of the scholarship 
system.5 In some areas, the poorer working-class parents refused the offer 
of free places for their children with astonishing frequency.* This high refusal 

1 See footnote 1, p. 60. 

oy. "rt. Himmelweit, A. H. Halsey and A. N. Oppenheim “‘ The Views of Adolescents on some 
Aspects of the Social Class Structure”’, B.J.S., June 1952, pp. 148-72. 

§ A full discussion of the pre-war social composition of Secondary Schools is given by J. E. 
Floud in D. V. Glass (ed.) “‘ Social Mobility in Great Britain” (to be published). 

4 J. L. Gray and Pearl Moshinsky, ‘ Ability and ee: in English Education ”’ 
Lancelot Hogben (ed.) Political Arithmetic, 1938, p. 363 

5 For a study of a particular area see Ruth Glass (ed.), The Social Background of a Plan. 


®° Cf. Kenneth Lindsay, Social Progress and Educational Waste, London, 1926. 
E 
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rate partly reflected the deterrent of earnings foregone and the inadequacy 
of maintenance grants, but also, possibly, as Floud has suggested,? a lack of 
desire on the part of some parents to see their children directed towards the 
kind of occupation for which the Grammar School afforded a preparation. 

No doubt the reasons were many and subtle. It is however a commonly 
held view that the economic and educational changes of recent years have 
resulted in a radical alteration in the social composition of the Grammar 
Schools. The educational changes were introduced by the Act of 1944 which 
provided for ‘‘ secondary education for all” by the creation of Secondary 
Modern Schools. In 1945 the payment of fees was abolished in all main- 
tained schools and all places are now filled on the results of a selection procedure 
controlled by the local authority. In 1947, moreover, the minimum school- 
leaving age was raised to 15, thus reducing to one year the difference between 
the length of compulsory schooling and the normal School Certificate * course 
taken in Grammar Schools. The war and post-war period has also been one 
of full employment and redistribution of the National Income in favour of 
the lower paid semi-skilled and unskilled workers and the larger family. 

An assessment of the effect of these changes may be had by examining 
the present social composition of four grammar schools and four modern 
schools from the same or comparable districts (see Fig. 1). 

The difference in social composition between the two types of school 
is striking. The Secondary Modern Schools cater very largely for the sons 
of manual workers, especially the semi-skilled and unskilled. This is true in 
the suburban districts as well as in the predominantly working-class districts 
of the East End (A) and centre (B). On the other hand, the lower working 
class are still markedly under-represented in the Grammar Schools. Nowhere 
as much as a quarter, they constitute only 6-9 per cent of one of the suburban 
Grammar Schools. Only in the ‘‘ East End” Grammar School is the middle- 
class component less than half of the total. The middle classes are corre- 
spondingly under-represented in the Modern Schools. They form a quarter 
of one suburban school but less than 7 per cent of Modern School B and in 
the latter school there are no children from families in the middle middle class. 

In order to account for these differences, reference must be made to the 
. selection procedure used in allocating children to secondary schools. The 
problem of selecting from the elementary school children for the limited 
number of free and special places available in Grammar Schools before the 
abolition of fees was tackled at first by a highly competitive examination 
comprising papers of the traditional type, with many regional variations, 
but normally including attainment tests in English and Arithmetic and taken 
at or about the age of 11 years. In more recent years these have been increas- 
ingly replaced by standardized “‘ objective ” tests. A recent study has shown 
that selection now most frequently takes place ‘‘ in accordance with an order 
of merit produced by quantitative assessments .. . [of intelligence and 


1 Op. cit., footnote 3, p. 60. 
2 Now the General Certificate of Education (ordinary level). 
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ability in English and Arithmetic] . . . modified by consideration of such 
auxiliary evidence as subjective assessments of intellectual and non-intellectual 
qualities and additional quantitative assessments.” 4 ' 

A comparison of the distribution of measured intelligence in Grammar 
and Modern Schools, based on our sample, is given in Table III. It reveals 


FIG.I SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF 
STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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a marked superiority of intelligence level in the Grammar School group and 
points to the crucial role played by intelligence tests in the present selection 
procedure. 

It is known that differences of measured intelligence exist between the 
children of parents belonging to different occupational groups ; differences of 


1 Tvansfer from Primary to Secondary Schools ; a report by a Consultative Committee of the 
National Union of Teachers, 1949, p. 82. 
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about 20 points between the mean I.Q.s of the highest and lowest groups are 
commonly found.! Against this however must be set the fact that, except for 
comparisons of occupational groups at the highest and lowest social levels, 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLBOYS BY SIZE OF FAMILY 
AND ORDINAL POSITION IN FAMILY 


(a) By Size of Family 





Grammar School 





Small Large Small 
Family * Family * Total Family * Total 





% % % (N) % % (N) 


Middle class . . . 67°9 32°1 100 (165) 64°9 100 (77) 
Working class . . 62-9 37°1 100 (167) 100 (316) 





NE hs, hey es aa 65°4 34°6 100 (332) ° ° 100 (393) 























(b) By Ordinal Position in Family 





Grammar School 


Middle Working 
Class ; Class 


% 
COME er 1. Moree ee 28-8 


ee eS Sek 23°1 
SOM. oS 4s 15°0 





Family Size and Birth Order 








2 child { 


| ae 10-0 
3 child { Mie els SOT BS ag 6°3 
MS ee Beri g 6-3 


4 plus 
child 


ee ee 3°8 


{aa or Ge atten) I'9 
eee ee 50 





Total (N) oa ae Ba 100 100 
(160) (169) 














1 Small Family = 1 and 2 child family. 
* Large Family = 3 plus child family. 
the differences within groups have often been shown to be greater than those 
between them.? This, coupled with unequal size among the groups, may 
1Q. McNemar, The Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, New York, 1942. 


2 H. T. Himmelweit and J. Whitfield, “‘ Mean Intelligence Test Scores of a Random Sample 
of Occupations”. B. J. of Indust. Med., 1947, 1. 
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result in a given group having a lower mean I.Q. but a greater absolute number 
of individuals above a certain I.Q. level than any other group.? 
Differences of measured intelligence within occupational groups may be 
related to another distinction found in our analysis between the Grammar 
and the Modern School sample. This is that the Grammar School recruits 
its pupils mere heavily from small than from large families, as is shown in 
Table 1a. The difference is partly due to the higher social composition of 
the Grammar School in association with the negative correlation between 
social level and family size * and is in line with the known negative correlation 
between family size and measured intelligence.* But also of great importance, 
as the table indicates, is the fact that it is only the working-class boy who 


TABLE II 


Tue SocraL COMPOSITION OF GROUPS OF COMPARABLE INTELLIGENCE 
ALLOCATED TO GRAMMAR AND MODERN SCHOOLS 


Local Local Local 
Education Education Education 
Authority A Authority B Authorities A and B 





Sent to: Sent to: Sent to: 








Grammar | Modern | Grammar Grammar | Modern 


% % 
Middle Middle Class . . . 23°8 4°7 
Lower Middle Class . . . 31°0 14°! 


Upper Working Class . . . 33°3 42°2 
Lower Working Class . . . I1‘9 39°1 








TORS ek a ee ee 100 100 


(84) (69) 























has a greater chance of allocation to a Grammar School if he comes from a small 
rather than a large family (prob. < 0-003) ; there is no significant difference 
in family size between the Grammar and Modern School middle-class groups. 
When to this is added the fact (Table 1B) that a working-class boy, whatever 
the size of his family, is more likely to attend a Grammar school if he is an 
eldest child * and that this again does not apply in the case of a middle class 
boy, the case for an explanation in terms of differences in intelligence is made 
much weaker. 

Differences in measured intelligence do not in any case entirely account 
for the differences in social composition between the schools. It is always 

2 Cf. Gray and Moshinsky, op. cit. 

* This may not always be true. See D. V. Glass’s discussion in The Trend of Scottish 
Intelligence, 1949, p. 148. 


> Cf. The Trend of Scottish Intelligence, 1949. 
‘ The relation between birth order and measured intelligence is not yet known. 
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possible to, find Modern School boys with higher I.Q.s than Grammar School 
boys in a given administrative area. The secondary schools from which the 
material has been collected in the present study are scattered over four Local 
Education Authorities in Greater London. In two of these it was possible 
to choose a group from a Grammar School with a mean I.Q. equal to a group 
sent to a Modern School on the results of the same selection examination. 
The social composition of each of these groups is shown in Table II. The 
table suggests that, within a borderline range of intelligence, a boy’s chances 
of gaining entry to a Grammar School are greater the higher is the social level 
to which he belongs. 

In summary, despite the educational and social changes of recent years, 
the chances of attendance at a Grammar School increase with social level. 
Working-class boys who do attend these schools are more likely to be from 
small families than large families, and whatever the size of their families, tend 
to be eldest children rather than of later birth order and neither of these 
conditions apply to the middle-class boy. The explanation of these findings 
is not possible simply by reference to the differential distribution of measured 
intelligence between occupational groups. It must also take into account 
other factors associated with social and family background. 


Part II: SuccEss IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The selective function of the State Educational system does not end, 


however, with the allocation of children to a particular type of secondary 
school. If a boy attends a Grammar School he is likely to enter one of the 
lower middle class “‘ black-coated’”’ occupations, but not necessarily to set 
out on a career which will “‘ lift ’”’ him into the major professions or an occu- 
pation of equally high status. Entry to these occupations demands high 
academic qualifications which usually can only be obtained through taking 
full advantage of the opportunities afforded-by the Grammar School. In 
fact it is reasonable to assume that a boy’s chances of social ascent depend 
to a substantial extent upon the length of time he stays at the school and, 
the record, both academic and non-academic, which he builds up. The 
: purpose of this part of the paper is to examine how far a boy’s present social 
position and family background affect his chances of meeting these conditions. 
For example the very high incidence of early leaving in some Grammar Schools 
has been shown, in the main, to be a social class problem.? 


(a) Staying the Course 
Sixth-form work is usually regarded as the raison d’éire of the Grammar 
School. Certainly a boy who aspires to a professional or university career 
must be willing to undertake a sixth-form course and his parents must be able 
and willing to support him in the meantime. Middle-class boys appear to 
receive more encouragement to extend their school life than working-class 
1 Cf. ‘‘ Problem of Early Leavers’, Times Ed. Supp., 24 August 1951 and 31 August 1951. 
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boys. This might be explained in a number of ways; that middle-class 
parents are more concerned with upward social mobility, or more concerned 
with cultural values; that working-class parents tend to put their children 
to work as soon as possible, especially in a period of full employment. More- 
over, the working-class boy who stays on at school finds other boys of his 
own age and neighbourhood, now at work, with seemingly ample money and 
leisure. 

In order to discover how far such influences were affecting the attitudes 
of 13-14 year olds some 350 Grammar School boys were asked to choose the 
age at which they would like to leave school. They were also asked for the 
opinion of their parents.1_ The results are presented diagrammatically in Fig. 2. 
In the Grammar Schools many more of the middle-class boys said that they 
would prefer to stay beyond the age of 16 and thus, by implication, to com- 
plete a sixth-form course. The diagrams also suggest that parental pressure 
towards a long school career is felt more by the middle-class than by the 
working-class boys. The middle-class group felt that their parents would 
like them to leave school at 16-8 years, while for the working-class group the 
comparable age was 16:3 years. The same difference was noted between 
boys from small and large families within each of the social class groups. 
The mean preferred age for leaving the Grammar School was: 

Small Family Large Family 
For the middle class. : - 437°0 yrs. 16-4 yrts. 
For the working class . ; - 165 yrs. 16-1 yrs. 
and the views attributed by these groups to their parents followed the same 
pattern.? 

Moreover when the Grammar School boys were asked, ‘“‘If you had 
a chance would you like to go to a University ? ” consistent though not statistic- 
ally significant differences emerged between the social class and family size 
groups. 72 per cent of the middle-class boys answered ‘‘ Yes”’, as compared 
with 65 per cent of the working class. Within each of these groups there 
was a tendency for those from small families to give this answer more fre- 
quently than those from large families. 


(b) Academic Record 


Do different social groups in the Grammar School, population vary in 
academic performance? The crucial test would be that of an analysis of the 
results of public examinations,* but this is not possible for a sample made up 
of boys in their third year of secondary education. Comparisons can however 
be made in two ways ;. by examining the social composition of “‘ streams ”’, 
and through form examination results. 

A study of the streams or forms of different academic status in each 


1 The question was, ‘‘ When would your father (mother) like you to leave school ? Underline 
the age you think he (she) would choose : 13 yrs., 14 yTS., 15 yrs., 16 yrs., 17 yrs., 18 yrs.’ 

* A similar pattern emerged in the replies to these questions of 350 Modern School boys, but 
all Modern School groups had a lower mean preferred age than any of the Grammar School groups. 

* This test is being used in a current study sponsored by the Sociological and Demographic 
Research Division of the London School of Economics. See J. E. Floud, F. M. Martin and 
A. H. Halsey, Education and Social Noblity (forthcoming). 
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of four Grammar Schools does not, however, yield a clear result (Table ITI). 
It will be seen that in the case of the two schools having the highest pro- 
portion of working class boys (A and B), the distribution of the social class 
groups appears to be almost random. In the suburban schools, however, 
there is a uniform tendency for the middle-class children to appear more 
frequently in the forms of superior academic status, but, owing to the small 
number of cases, the differences are not statistically significant. 

An attempt was made to compare the performance of each social class 


Tasre III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL CLASSES BETWEEN FORMS OF 
DIFFERENT ACADEMIC STATUS 





Top Middle Bottom 
Stream Stream Stream 





% % % 

Grammar School A : 
Middle Class . . 33 33 33 
Working Class : . 30 30 


Grammar School B: 
Middle Class a 33 40° 
Working Class .. 30 34 














Grammar School D : 
Middle Class ‘ 
Working Class . 








(N) 





Grammar School C : 
Middle Class . . (A late entry (28) 
Working Class . . stream is (28) 

omitted here) 























group in the annual form examinations by noting the social class group of 
the top five and the bottom five boys in each form. The percentage of the 
two social class groups falling into the top five and bottom five places was 
then used as the basis for determining which group had the superior per- 
formance. The results in seven subjects common to the curricula of the four 
schools are presented in Table IV. 

The columns on the right-hand side show that only in Grammar School A 
did the working-class group have an overall superiority. In the other three 
schools, the middle class had the better result. In one of the suburban schools 
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the middle-class group achieved a higher performance in every form in all 
subjects with only one exception. The superiority of the middle class, as the 
bottom rows of the table indicate, is spread fairly evenly over all subjects. 

In addition, when each form master was asked who, in his opinion, were 
the best five and the worst five in his form on a number of personality charac- 
teristics, significant differences were observed between the various groups. 
The characteristics were industriousness, sense of responsibility, interest in 


TaBLe IV 
PERFORMANCE OF SociaL CLass GRouPS IN SEVEN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 





Form | English | French | Maths | Science |Geography| History Ant |M.C..W.C. 
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M.C. = Middle class has higher placing in examination. 
W.C. = Working ,,__s,, o” ” ” ” 

(=) = Social classes have eq ” ” ” 
school affairs (extra-curricular activities), good behaviour, good manners, and 
popularity with other boys. The results were analysed in similar fashion to 
those on academic achievement and are presented in Table V. 

On industriousness the middle class was given a higher rating in six 
forms, the working class in three forms and in two others there was no differ- 
ence. The corresponding figures for ‘‘ sense of responsibility ” were, middle 
class six, working class two, and equal ratings three. 

1 The other four ratings are discussed below, p. 72. 
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The boys themselves were asked about their attitudes to school work, as 
follows : 71 per cent of the sample reported that they worried about the marks 
they got at school. These were then asked, “‘ How much do you worry about 
the marks you get at school compared with other boys?” Three choices 
,were allowed—worry “‘ more ’’, “‘ less’ and ‘‘ the same”’. The proportion of 
each social class reporting ‘‘ I worry more than other boys” decreased from 
36 per cent in the middle middle class to 20 per cent in the lower working 
class group, and from 38-8 per cent in the middle-class small family group to 


TABLE V 


RaTINGs By ForM MASTERS OF CERTAIN PERSONALITY TRAITS 
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M.C. = Middle class has higher rating. 
W.C. = Working ,, a “ss ~ 
(=) = Social classes have equal rating. 


16:3 per cent in the working-class large family group. There was thus appar- 
ently greater concern among the middle class and those from small families 
reported more worry, whatever their social class. 

69 per cent of the Grammar School boys thought that “‘ good marks at 
school” were ‘‘ very important ”’ (as opposed to “‘ fairly” or “‘ not very” 
important) for ‘‘ getting on in the world later on”, an opinion held more 
commonly by middle-class boys (76 per cent) than by working-class boys 
(63 per cent) (p. < -05). 

In another question, the subjects were presented with a choice between 
school work and leisure activities. 


“‘ Suppose you planned to stay at home one evening to study for an examina- 
tion at school next day. You then heard that two friends, who had been away a 
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long time, had just come back and were giving a party. What would you do?” 


“ (1) Study and not go to the party? 
““ (2) Go to the party and hope that you would know enough to pass the 
examination ? ”’ 

The middle-class group inclined more towards preparing for the examination 
(59°3 per cent) than did the working-class group (49-4 per cent) and within the 
working class the same inclination was felt more by those from small families 
than by those from large families (56 per cent) compared with 38 per cent 
(p. < -05).? 

The superior academic performance of the middle class as demonstrated 
by the foregoing analysis might be attributed to differences in measured intelli- 
gence. It is true that, for the population as a whole, measured intelligence 
increases with social level. But in this case the population is a selected one 


TABLE VI 


SociaL CLass DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE IN GRAMMAR AND MODERN SCHOOLS 




















Ranges of 1.Q. 
mes + 115'5 — wtp ares; on'5— 85°5 pat 77°5 85 < 77 | Total| (N) 
% % % % % % % % % % 

(a) Grammar : 

Middle Middle. | 42:5 | 27-4 | 2774 | 1-4 I*4 fe) ° ° 100 | (73) 

Lower Middle . | 34:8 | 27:1 | 2771 | 4:5 5°6 I°l ° ° too | (89) 

Upper Working | 32°6 | 30°5 | 290°5 | 5:3 2-1 o |; © ° 100 | (95) 

Lower Working | 37°8 | 32-4 | 24°3 | 2°7 i dae he, Eee ° 100 | (37) 
(b) Modern : 

Middle Middle . o ° 35°7 | 14:3 | 14°3 | 21-4 | 143 ° 100 | (14) 

Lower Middle . | 2-4 2-4 | 17° | 22-1 | 268 9°8 | 17°1 2*4 | 100 | (41) 

Upper Working | 4°6 28 | 15°6 | 19°3 | 284 | 13°38 | Io-r 5°5 | 100 | (109) 

Lower Working | 1-6 2-4 | 146 | 17-1 | 285 | 163 8-1 | 11-4 | roo | (123) 
































and, as Table VI shows, no significant differences exist between the social 
class groups in the Grammar School. 


(c) Non-academic Record 


Similar differences were observed between the “‘ non-academic records ” 
of the different social groups as measured by participation in extra curricula 
activities and ratings by form masters (Table V). 

Marked differences were found between the middle class and working 
class groups in respect of extra-curricula activities and especially in the latter 
group, between boys from small and boys from large families. In Table VII 


1 It had been anticipated that the working-class boys would tend to show a greater aspiration 
towards success in sports and games at the expense of academic work, and several questions were 
included to test this. But no significant differences between social groups were found in the 
Grammar Schools. The cupolas was, however, correct for the Modern Schools. 
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the membership of school clubs and societies is examined. Clubs and societies 
are most popular with the middle middle class and least popular with the 
working-class boys from large families (p. < -05). 

When the non-members were asked to say why they did not belong to 
these clubs and societies, the working class (42 per cent) more frequently 
than the middle class (24 per cent) answered that they were not interested 
(p. <-ox). This was especially true of those from large families (51 per cent). 
As the subjects were third-form boys, the question of differences between the 
middle- and working-class groups in the holding of official positions did not 
arise. 

The ratings by form masters confirmed the reports by the boys themselves 
on the question of interest in school affairs. In ten of the eleven forms con- 
cerned, the middle class was given a higher rating. 

The same result emerged from the teacher ratings on popularity, good 











TABLE VII 
MEMBERSHIP OF SCHOOL CLUBS AND SOCIETIES 
Social Class and Family Size Group Members Non-Members Total (N) 
% % % 
Middle Middle Class . . . . . 47°1 52°9 100 (70) 
Lower Middle Class . . .. . 38:8 61-2 100 (84) 
Upper Working Class . .. . 27:0 730 100 (120) 
Lower Working Class . . . . 319 68-1 100 (47) 
Middle {Small Family... . 43°0 57°0 100 (103) 
Class Large Family. . . .|- 41:2 58°8 100 (51) 
Working(Small Family. . . . 34°2 65°8 100 (108) 
Class trans EIN p55 -5 ee 18-6 81-4 100 (59) 

















behaviour and manners, although in no case were the differences so marked 
as with interest in school affairs. When the four schools are taken together, 
the middle-class pupils are given a higher rating on all the personality 
characteristics. 


Parental Interest 


It was noted earlier that the middle-class group attributed to their parents 
a desire for longer school life than did the working-class group. This was 
found to be but one example of a general difference between the groups. An 
attempt was made to ascertain the extent of parental pressure by asking 
questions about parental concern with school work, visits to school and home- 
work. In 69 per cent of the cases the subjects reported that their parents 
worried about their school marks. These were then asked whether their 
parents worried ‘‘ more’’, ‘‘less”’ or ‘‘ about the same” as other parents. 
In the middle-class group 39 per cent reported that their parents worried 
more than other parents as against 30 per cent in the working class and 18 per 
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cent in the lower working class. Similarly, in each social class, boys from 
small families reported more parental worry than boys from large families. 
It must however be noted that no significant differences were found on the 
question ‘‘ Do your parents often say that they would like you to do better 
at school ?”’ nor on “‘ Are your parents satisfied with the marks you get ?” 
Indeed in the latter case, among the working-class boys, those from small 
families reported parental satisfaction more frequently (61 per cent) than 
those from large families (48 per cent). But when the subjects were asked 
if their parents had visited the school during the current session, a regular 
social class and family-size relationship emerged from the responses which 
was in line with the general pattern of the foregoing analysis. The pro- 
portions in each group reporting such visits ranged from 75-4 per cent in the 
middle middle class to 46-9 per cent in the lower working class. 

According to the boys the most frequent reasons for these visits were, 
to watch some school event (47 per cent), to watch the boy in a play or concert 
or at sports (19 per cent), or to inquire about his marks and progress at school 
(19 per cent). The various groups did not differ significantly in the reasons 
given for parental visits except that the middle-class parents were reported 
to come more often to watch plays and sports (p. < -05). 

As to supervision of homework, the subjects were asked, ‘‘ Do your 
parents see to it that you finish your homework before you go out to play 
or do they leave it to you to do it without being reminded?” The middle- 
class group reported parental supervision more often than the working class 
(43 per cent compared with 38 per cent). This difference is not statistically 
significant. Within the working-class group, however, there was a significant 
difference between those from small and those from large families: 44 per cent 
of the former reported parental supervision compared with 27 per cent of the 
latter (p. <-05). The difference within the middle class was in the same 
direction but not significant. 

There were no differences between any of the groups in the amount of time 
spent on homework but the middle class and small family groups were more 
often able to report that they did their homework in a room not shared with 
some other member of the household. Of the 27 per cent who did homework 
during school holidays only 6 per cent had it set by their parents and almost 
all of these were middle class. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Material collected from 700 London secondary schoolboys suggests that, 
despite the changes introduced into secondary education by the Education Act 
of 1944, it remains the case that a boy has a greater chance of entering a 
Grammar School if he comes from a middle-class rather than a working-class 
home. The difference in social composition between Grammar and Modern 
Schools cannot be completely explained by reference to the crucial role played 
by intelligence tests in the selection procedure, for at the borderline range of 
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intelligence the chances of allocation to a Grammar School are closely related 
to social class. Nor can the distribution of intelligence explain the greater 
proportion of boys from small families found in the Grammar Schools since 
only in the working-class group is this a distinguishing characteristic of Grammar 
as opposed to Modern School boys. It would seem rather that some of the 
factors which were known to reduce the chances of entry to a Grammar School 
as the holder of a free or special place still continue to exercise their effect. 

Success in the Grammar School itself follows the same pattern. Working- 
class children, especially those from large families, appear on the whole to fit 
less easily into the life of a Grammar School than boys from middle-class homes 
and smaller families. The length of school life preferred by the boy, and 
(according to him) by his parents, is shorter the lower his social level and the 
larger his family. Middle-class boys tend to have superior academic records 
despite the fact that, as a group, they do not differ in measured intelligence 
from working-class boys in the same schools. The latter, especially those from 
larger families, seem to have less aspiration and parental pressure towards 
achievement. They tend to be rated by their masters on personality traits 
such as industriousness and sense of responsibility at a lower level than middle- 
class boys, and they confess less interest in extra-curricula activities organized 
by the school. 

The evidence would suggest that the middle-class boy rather than the 
working-class boy, and the boy from a small family rather than a large family 
is better equipped in his attitudes and family background to take full advantage 
of education in a Grammar School and thus to set out on a career leading to 
an occupation of high social prestige. 





The Open Society—A Rejoinder 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 


Sir, 

Professor Gombrich believes that his friend 
has been unjustly attacked, and is eager to 
make the most of every point against the 
attacker. Nevertheless, most of his comments 
on my review of Professor Popper’s book seem 
to me misleading. 

Professor Gombrich’s first quotation (vol. II, 
Pp. 99) does not establish his point. To say 
that one man’s influence led another to adopt a 
certain opinion is not to say that the latter 
took that opinion from him. Besides, the 
passage quoted occurs towards the end of the 
chapter in which Marx is praised for abandon- 
ing “ psychologism”’, an abandonment that 
Professor Popper considers a great advance in 
method; whereas, in his chapter on Hegel, 
which is harshly critical, Professor Popper 
does not give him credit for having also made 
this important advance in method, though in 
fact he made it before Marx did. 

Professor Gombrich is mistaken in believing 
that Marx’s position about the fundamental 
nature of the economic factor is ‘‘ discussed 
and criticized in detail by Popper”’. Professor 
Popper does offer some criticisms of Marx’s 
economic determinism, but does not, in my 
opinion, discuss Marx’s real position in this 
matter. He says (vol. II, p. 107) that “ the 
general importance of Marx’s economism can 
hardly be overrated ’’, and also (p. 106) that 
Marx’s “‘ claim that the economic organization 
of society . . . is fundamental for all social 
institutions . . . is perfectly sound, so long 
as we take the term ‘fundamental’ in an 
ordinary vague sense, not laying too much 
~ stress on it’”’. In spite of Professor Popper’s 
arguments showing that non-economic factors 
are more important than Marx thought, the 
impression created is that Marx’s ‘ econo- 
mism’’ is perfectly sound, provided that as 
much stress is not laid on it as Marx laid. The 
point I tried to make in my review was that 
Marx did not just overemphasize a doctrine 
which is acceptable so long as too much is not 
made of it, but that he elaborated a peculiar 
and quite false doctrine about the relations 
between the economic and other social factors 
—a doctrine not really discussed by Professor 
Popper. 

Upon reflection, I think it very probable 
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that Professor Gombrich knows better than I 
do what his friend meant by the phrase “a 
caste state’’. Nevertheless, I believe that 
Professor Popper’s account of Plato’s ideal 
state does not describe what can properly be 
called a caste state. There is a world of differ- 
ence between the true caste society in which a 
man’s status, whatever his personal qualities, 
is determined only by his birth and the Platonic 
ideal state where it is decided by philosophers 
applying what they consider absolute standards 
of merit. That these philosophers should, by 
using the methods of the dog-fancier, seek to 
ensure that the superior persons belonging to 
the ruling class shall breed the great majority 
of the children good enough to succeed them, 
does not, in my opinion, make their state a 
“‘ caste state ”’. 

About Plato’s identification of egoism with 
individualism, Professor Popper says (vol. I, 
p. 104) that it “‘ had the effect of a successful 
piece of anti-humanitarian propaganda ’”’ ; 
which is surely to suggest that the identifica- 
tion was deliberate. Healso, on the same page, 
suggests that Sir Ernest Barker, like E. B. 
England, has interpreted this anti-humani- 
tarian attitude as being ‘“‘ humane” and 
“unselfish ’’; which is to create the impres- 
sion that Barker has been taken in by Plato’s 
deliberate identification of egoism with indi- 
vidualism, and has‘ mistaken an attack on 
individualism for an attack on egoism. The 
footnote quoted by Professor Gombrich, which 
relates to p. 91 and not to p. 104, is not enough 
to correct this impression. 

It was careless of me to assert that Professor 
Popper actually said that Marx believed in the 
impotence of politics ; and for this carelessness 
I apologize. What Professor Popper did say 
amounts to much the same thing. At the 
very beginning of chapter 17 he speaks of 
“* Marx’s theory of the state and—paradoxical 
as it may sound to some—of the impotence of 
all politics’’; and there are other places in 
the chapter where he uses words suggesting 
that the “‘ impotence of politics ’’ is a part of 
Marxian theory. Now, that theory is as much 
political as economic, and attaches very great 
importance to political action. No doubt, not 
every part of the Marxian theory is consistent 
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with every other part; but to treat even his 
theory of the state as if it implied the impo- 
tence of politics is entirely misleading. Marx’s 
political theory, as much Marxism as any 
other part of his teaching, is not, I think, 
adequately discussed by Professor Popper. 
There certainly are statements in the boo! 

implying that tribal society is “‘ totalitarian ”’ ; 
and it is Professor Gombrich who is mistaken. 
Professor Popper calls (vol. I, p. 173) tribal 
society “‘ collectivist ’’ and compares it with an 
organism ; he also says (Vol. I, p. 190) that 
“the closed society, and with it its creed that 
the tribe is everything and the individual 
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nothing, had broken down”. What is a 
“ totalitarian ’’ society, if not one that treats 
the group as “ everything ”’ and the individual 
as “ nothing ’’ ? 

Professor Gombrich, as he had a perfect right 
to do, has made a sharp attack on my review. 
I hope, however, that anyone who reads his 
comments will also read the review, which 
happens to be a good deal more favourable to 
the book reviewed than Professor Gombrich’s 
comments would lead one to suppose. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN PLAMENATZ. 
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Theodor Geiger 


Professor of Sociology, University of Aarhus, November 9, 1891-June 19, 1952 


An Obituary 





As announced in an earlier issue, the editors 
of the British Journal of Sociology learned with 
deep regret of the death of Professor T. Geiger 
during his return journey from Canada to the 
European mainland. 

Theodor Geiger was born in Munich in 1891 
and in his own life and work maintained the 
highest traditions of German sociological study 
in ‘a period when the light of the mind was 
extinguished in his native country. He had 
moved from Law and Statistics into Sociology 
and such studies as Die Masse und ihre Aktion, 
Fihrer und Folge, and his contributions to 
Vierkandt’s Handwérterbuch show the range 
and depth of his interest. In 1932 appeared 
his Die Soziale Schichtung des Deutschen Volkes, 
a report on his study and thinking on the sub- 
ject of social stratification—a topic which he 
made peculiarly his own. In 1933 he went 
into exile in Denmark and in 1938 became the 
first Professor of Sociology in that country at 
the University of Aarhus. Under the German 
occupation he was forced to take refuge for a 
time in Sweden where he published his import- 
ant, postivistic study of the foundations of law 





and also a study of the nature and function of 
the intelligentsia in modern society. After the 
war he returned to Aarhus and produced a 
series of important studies on stratification and 
mobility in Denmark from the time of the 
Reformation to the present day, with special 
reference to the social origins of Aarhus itself. 
Some of this work appeared in the pages of this 
Journal and we have published an article on 
other sections of it by Mrs. J. E. Floud. 

Professor Geiger was one of the most active 
participants in the development of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association, and it was 
during these post-war years that we came to 
know him in England and to appreciate his 
personal charm, his humour, his zeal, and his 
lively sociological intelligence. Those who met 
him, even if only briefly, learned not merely to 
respect and admire, but also to love this untir- 
ing and brilliant scholar. His death at the 
height of his powers has inflicted on inter- 
national sociology a great loss and a heavy 
blow. He was a man of rare qualities, difficult 
to replace. ; 

; D. G. M. 
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Manual Workers and the Workers’ 
Educational Association 


wW.-E. STYLER 





S1ncE the outbreak of war in 1939 there has 
been a notable decline in the proportion of 
manual workers attending classes arranged by 
the Workers’ Educational Association. Dr. 
S. G. Raybould, in his pamphlet W.E.A.—The 
Next Phase,1 pointed out that in 1938-9 they 
comprised 32 per centrof all students in W.E.A. 
classes, but that by 1944-5 the percentage had 
fallen to 25 and by 1947-8 to 20. The latest 
figures show that this decline has continued, 
although at a slower rate, for in 1950-1 the 
percentage was just under 19. 

Dr. Raybould drew attention to the wide 
variations in the percentage of manual workers 
between different Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation Districts, from eight in the London 
District to forty in South Yorkshire. A figure 
for a whole district, however, hides important 
variations between the W.E.A. Branches which 
belong to it. The London percentage of eight 
would mean that there were numerous branches 
without manual workers at all, and 40 per cent 
for South Yorkshire that some of its branches 
would return 100 per cent manual workers or 
near. The discussion of the decline in the per- 
centage of manual workers, in fact, requires a 
more detailed knowledge of the position than 
national or district statistics give. For this 
reason I examined all the registers for classes 
organized in the North West District of the 
W.E.A. for 1950-1, to discover how manual 
workers are distributed among its branches. 

I décided that it would be best to obtain a 
figure only for students who were “ gainfully 
occupied ” and not for all. Therefore in deter- 
mining the percentage of manual workers, I 
omitted housewives, retired people and the 
few students whose occupations were not 
entered on the registers. Of those omitted 
over go per cent were housewives. 





It should be noted that it is probable that 
if we had information about the social back- 
grounds of housewives and retired people we 
should find that they are distributed along the 
social scale in very much the same way as the 
gainfully occupied students in the W.E.A. 
Branches to which they belong. That this is 
likely is supported by a classification of house- 
wives in W.E.A. classeson the basisof their occu- 
pations before marriage which I made in 1950.* 

The tables in this article, therefore, include 
four sets of figures: (1) the total number of 
students ; (2) for housewives not earning, for 
retired people and for those whose occupations 
were not given; (3) for Manual Workers and 
Shop Assistants. The figure under (3) is ther 

as a percentage of that under (1) 
minus that under (2). I should perhaps add 
that I took measures to try to avoid counting 
students twice who were in more than one class 
and made inquiries as a check in some cases. 
where register entries did not make it clear 
whether occupations were ‘‘ manual ”’ or other- 
wise. In respect of both of these matters there 
is the possibility, however, of some degree of 
error, but it would be so small as to have little 
effect on the general picture. 

It should be made clear that manual workers 
and shop assistants cannot be regarded as the 
only students in W.E.A. classes who could be 
classified as ‘‘ working class”. * In a working- 
class district there are always many people 
who are not manual workers or shop assistants 
who would be described as working-class if the 
various criteria used in this kind of social 
differentiation, income, education, housing, 
dress, etc., were examined. Thus many 
clerical workers and keepers may be quite 
clearly working-class.* Manual workers and 
shop assistants, however, are a group of people 





1 Workers’ Educational Association, 3s. 6d. 


* Who were the Students ? (National Institute of Adult Education). 


3 See the 
Rowntree and G. 


m of working-class families in Poverty and the Weifare State, by B. Seebohm 
. Lavers (Longmans Green, 1951). 
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in unquestionably ‘ working-class’’ occupa- 
tions and the degree to which they form part 
of the membership of W.E.A. branch classes 
I think are indicative of the degree to which 
the whole branch is ‘ working-class’’ in 
character. This is likely to be the case because 
the recruitment of students to W.E.A. classes 
is largely a result of personal contacts. There- 
fore where a considerable proportion of the 
people in a class consists of manual workers it 
is likely that the other students are people who 
are in close contact with them and have the 
same kind of social background. x 

The North-Western W.E.A. District consists 
of East Lancashire from north to south, of East 
Cheshire from north to south, and of North- 
West Derbyshire. In the administration of 
education three county authorities, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Lancashire, and ten county 
boroughs are concerned. The education autho- 
tities of these bodies have to fulfil certain 
statutory duties in the field of further educa- 
tion, and give financial assistance towards the 
cost of the classes for adults which are provided 
by the Joint Committee for Adult Education 
of Manchester University, and the North- 
Western District of the W.E.A. The admini- 
strative divisions of the District corresponds 
with broad social differences within it. 

East Lancashire is almost wholly industrial 
although there are some residential areas near 
Manchester and a rural area in the north. 

.Many of its towns are either small or of 
intermediate size. 


East Cheshire contains a number of towns 
just south of Manchester which are almost 
completely residential. Further south are 
other residential communities and an extensive 
agricultural area. Industry is located mainly 
in the north east, where cotton predominates, 
and about Northwich, an important centre of 
the chemical industry. 

The Derbyshire part of the District is very 
varied in character. Part of it is an extension 
of the cotton district of Lancashire, part resi- 
dential, and part dominated by extensive 
limestone quarries. 

The distribution of manual workers between 
the three County areas and the County 
Boroughs was as shown in the table above. 

When the W.E.A. branches in the District 
are grouped according to the percentage of 
manual workers and shop assistants the result 
is as shown in the table below. 

The percentage of manual workers shown for 
Lancashire County W.E.A. branches is, of 
course, a reflection of the high proportion of 
manual workers among the occupied popula- 
tion in Lancashire towns. The difference 
between them and the Cheshire towns, mainly 
residential, is easy to understand. A com- 
parison of the County Boroughs and Lancashire 
County towns, at first sight, suggests a con- 
siderable difference. Among the County 
Boroughs, however, Manchester, with 433 of 
the 1,505 students, had the lowest figure for 
manual workers, 14°6 per cent. If the Man- 
chester figures are subtracted from those of all 
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County Boroughs a more marked impression 
of uniformity is achieved. 

The general figure for the County Boroughs, 
with or without Manchester, hides very con- 
siderable differences between individual towns, 
ranging from 16-5 in the case of Burnley to 
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is seen clearly to be the case if the towns are 
grouped according to size. 

Apart from the ten County Boroughs there 
is only one town in the North-Western W.E.A. 
District with a population of over 50,000, 
Stretford. If its figures are added to those of 





Manual Workers Percentage 
and Shop Manual Wiohkos 
i and Shop Assistants 





Lancashire County .... . 
County Boroughs except Manchester 
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219 25°6 











44°6 in the case of Oldham. The Oldham 
figure, however, may be deceptive because its 
total of students was lower than for any other 
County Borough, and where a W.E.A. branch 
has few classes their membership may be 
influenced more by personal contacts than in 
the case of a branch which recruits a larger 
number of students as a result of general adver- 
tising. If the Oldham branch increases its 
number of students it is probable that the 
percentage of manual workers will fall. 

The figure for the County Boroughs brings 
to our attention the fact that the size of the 
towns in which the W.E.A. operates may affect 
its success in recruiting manual workers. «This 


the County Boroughs the percentage of manual 
workers among those earning in towns with a 
population of 50,000 or more is 22:2. 

The other places may be put into three 
groups while retaining different tables for the 
counties ; places with populations respectively 
of 25-50,000, 10-25,000 and under 10,000. 

The chief point which emerges from these 
tables is the high percentage shown for all 
places in Lancashire with a population of under 
25,000 and the (comparatively speaking) very 
high figure for places in the 10,000-25,000 
group. The contrast between the Cheshire 
and Lancashire figures should also be observed. 

A comparison of the County Boroughs with 
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the smaller industrial towns is of interest. The 
County Boroughs returned an average of 
22°5 per cent of manual workers and shop 
assistants and Lancashire towns with a popula- 
tion of 25,000—50,000 24 per cent, whereas the 
percentage for Lancashire towns with 10,000- 
25,000 is 36°8 and for Lancashire towns and 
villages under 10,000 31-7. This considerable 
difference between the smaller and larger towns 
suggests that generally the ability of W.E.A. 
branches to recruit manual workers into classes 
is strongly affected by the size of the town with 
which they deal. In the larger towns classes 
are usually held in some central meeting-place 
and the recruitment of students depends to 
a large extent upon general advertising. In 
smaller towns it depends to a much greater 
degree on personal contacts ; students persuade 
their friends and acquaintances to attend 
classes. 

It is probable that the more W.E.A. branches 
have to depend on advertising the more diffi- 
cult they find the recruitment of manual 
workers. As a social group manual workers 
are less likely to be attracted through public 
advertisement to attend some central meeting- 
place in a large town than are clerical and pro- 
fessional workers. There is much evidence to 
support the belief that manual workers are 
generally more tied to their neighbourhood 
than are members of more sophisticated social 
groups. Educational experience, of great 
importance in connection with recruiting people 
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since 1931 to the percentage of manual workers 
in W.E.A. branches. Cheshire and Derbyshire 
have little to reveal in this connection and 
may, i 


twenty-two towns lost and twelve gained 
population. In those which lost population 
35°1 per cent of all students gainfully occupied 
were manual workers or shop assistants, while 
in those which gained population the percent- 
age was 20:4. The possible explanation of this 
considerable difference is that those towns 
which have gained population are mainly on 
the outskirts of Manchester and may include 
a greater proportion of black coated workers 
in their occupied populations than those towns 
which lost population. It should be noted, 
however, that all the County Boroughs in 
Lancashire except Bury (which remained 
practically the same) lost population and that 
most of them produced only low or moder- 
ate percentages of manual workers. Any 
attempt to explain this contradiction would be 
hazardous without further investigation. 

(2) Housewives join W.E.A. classes in inverse 
proportion to the number of manual workers. 
As already pointed out the great majority of 
the students classified as belonging to the 
group of Housewives, Retired and those whose 
occupations were not given consisted of House- 
wives. The relationship of the proportion of 
housewives to the number of manual workers, 
therefore, may be shown as follows : 
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for adult education, undoubtedly contributes 
.to this situation. Most manual workers have 
attended only a local school; compared with 
elementary schools secondary schools catered 
for larger districts and therefore the boys and 
girls who attended them were forced to think 
in wider terms than the local neighbourhood. 
The changes in the educational system made 
under the 1944 Act have not yet affected a 
sufficient. number of people to alter this 
situation. 

Two other aspects of the distribution of 
manual workers may be described briefly. 
They are: 

(t) The Census r95r Preliminary Report 
makes it possible to examine the relationship 
of the population changes which have occurred 


In my pamphlet Who Were the Students ? 
housewives without other occupation were 
classified in accordance with their occupations 
before marriage and this, as I said, showed 
that ‘‘as a group they are crowded rather 
lower down the table than the whole body of 
students’. This result was obtained from 
the examination of a number of classes selected 
to cover all types of centres and all subjects 
provided for by the Manchester University 
Joint Committee. It is now clearly the case 
that housewives are found in the heaviest 
numbers where the percentage of manual 
workers is small. We may assume, therefore, 
that the majority of housewives in W.E.A. 
classes are middle class rather than working 
class. 
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The outstanding feature of this table is the 
fact that the highest percentage of manual 
workers achieved is in Lancashire classes in 

. This result weakens the assump- 
tion that the Social Sciences are most likely 
to attract manual workers, although, on the 


The final aspect of the distribution of manual 
workers on which information may be given is 
their distribution among subjects of study and 
the relationship of this to the different admini- 
strative divisions of the district. The table 
below gives their distribution among subjects. 
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A few classes in subjects which do not fit into 
the main groups have been omitted. 

The percentages when both subjects and the 
four administrative groups are taken together 
are presented in the table below. I have 


other hand, the figures for subjects throughout 
the district uphold it. A programme of classes 
designed to attract the largest possible number 
of manual workers, it appears, would need to 
lay its chief emphasis upon the Social Sciences, 
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omitted four of the Derbyshire figures because 
the number of students. was very small. 


the Physical and Natural Sciences and 
Psychology. 
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Structure of American Life. W.Lioyd Warner. 
Oliver and Boyd for Edinburgh University, 
1952. Pp. 250. 8s. 


Two years ago, Professor Warner visited this 
country to give the Munro Lectures at the 
University of Edinburgh. They are now pre- 
sented to a wider public, together with 
additional material drawn from papers which 
have previously appeared in America. The 
fruits of Professor Warner’s twenty-year long 
researches into American society are here 
welded into a new version of the old, always 
fascinating, American Saga—the story “ of a 
great democracy trying to remain or become 
democratic and equalitarian and at the same 
time solve problems of integrating and solidi- 
fying a vast population and diverse enter- 
prises’’. It may seem ungracious not to dwell 
on the narrative and the prognostications and 
warnings to which it gives rise. However, the 
generalizations of which it is composed derive 
principally from familiar studies of social class 
and colour, ethnic and sectarian minorities, 
industrial relations and voluntary associations ; 
and although there is in addition a welcome 
foretaste of the forthcoming ‘‘ American Sym- 
bol Systems ”’ (Volume V of the “ Yankee City 
Series ’’), the main interest of the book for the 
professional reader seems to lie in the oppor- 
tunity it affords to assess the methodological 
:issue which Professor Warner places very much 
to the fore of the discussion—viz. the appli- 
cation of ‘the anthropological method ”’ to 
contemporary society. 

There are two questions at issue: the nature 
of “the anthropological method”, and the 
possibility of generalizing about the structure 
of American life from community studies of the 
kind Professor Warner undertakes and advo- 
cates, virtually without reservation, as the 
solution to the intractable problem of devising 
a manageable investigation into contemporary 
society which will enable the investigator “‘ to 
study it as a system of interconnected and 
interdependent relations . . . to observe the 





acts and words of men as parts of a larger whole, 
and . . . to come out of his research with pro- 
positions scientifically tested about the whole 
of society and the relations of its parts’’. 

Professor Warner makes it clear that though 
the theoretical equipment of the anthropologist 
remains the same whether he be working in pre- 
literate or literate society, his actual methods 
of acquiring information and the range of the 
information he needs in a modern community 
are vastly different. A great deal of use is 
made of informants, but he is obliged to adopt 
as well a wide range of psychological and socio- 
logical techniques to cope with the complex 
and abstract aspects of contemporary social 
life. Thus, what is advocated is less a dis- 
tinctive “‘method’”’ than an “ approach”’. 
And this ‘‘ approach ’’ is not a theory in the 
proper sense, but a conception or working 
model of a community. 

The social anthropologist, according to Pro- 
fessor Warner, characteristically approaches a 
community as a social system, a “ going- 
concern’’ of interdependent social relations 
within which individuals occupy various social 
positions and adapt their behaviour according 
to prevailing stereotyped notions of what is 
appropriate in each position; the occupation 
of ‘‘ statuses ’’ and the performance of social 
“ réles ’’ require a variety of kinds of person- 
ality which it is the task of the socializing 
agencies, in particular the family, to produce ; 
all social activity can be looked at in the same 
way as having a function in relation to the 
whole or part of the society ; social change is 
recognized as continually occurring, but is said 
to be relatively small ; it is the sociologist who 
regards a community less as a social system 
than as a process in social time, and the 
anthropological emphasis is on persistence 
rather than change. 

This approach has been accused of being 
essentially static and therefore unsuited to con- 
temporary societies whose main feature is that 
they are constantly changing. This is open 
to argument ; in any case, it is obvious that 
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these societies persist in recognizable form over 
long enough periods of time to justify atten- 
tion to the factors involved in this persistence 
and the nature and extent of the congruence 
between the parts of their discernible, if chang- 
ing, structures. A “ functional ’’ approach to 
contemporary societies, used with discretion, 
clearly has its uses. The difficulty is to use it 
with discretion when dealing with the rambling 
complexities of modern societies, and above all, 
when attempting to introduce the additional 
dimension of personality. The temptation to 
produce a tidy ‘‘ functional ’’ analysis with all 
the loose ends of a long historical development 
well knit in, and to fall into loose talk, par- 
ticularly in the field of the psychology of 
personality, about “the requirements of the 
system ’”’, is very great. Thus, for instance, 
we find Professor Warner saying: ‘“‘ The 
American social class system persists partly 
because, through the activities of its members, 
it is capable of attaching new members to its 
group and forming them into a variety of 
personalities which fit the system. In such a 
complex society, the newly born individuals, 
if they are to fit the society and if the form of 
the group is to persist, must be differentially 
trained. Consequently, some organisms learn 
to be persons who are in many respects the 
exact opposites of others. Some are trained 
for upward mobility, others for fixed status. 
Although other important factors are involved 
too, so long as the group is successful in attach- 
ing new organisms to the social system and 
provides them with adequate personalities 
which relate themselves to the several parts of 
the group, the present form of the society is 
likely to persist ’’ (p. 160). 

This might be pure tautology—the American 
social-class system persists because it persists, 
and the present form of the society is likely to 
persist as long as it perpetuates itself. More 
seriously, however, it is grossly misleading in 
that it implies a simple relationship which does 
not exist between a social system and the per- 
sonalities of the participating individuals. Of 
course, this may be merely loose writing, but 
elsewhere Professor Warner states his intention 
“to illustrate how personality development 
and the persistence of social systems are inter- 
connected and from my point of view, comprise 
one process."’ (p. 145, italics added) and takes 
for this purpose the so-called “ learning maze 
of the class system’’. There is a lot to be 
gained by an understanding of the precise ways 
in which men are conditioned even in spirit by 
circumstance, and one can only welcome the 
fashionable emphasis on the study of “‘ motiva- 
tion’. But the attempt to put the work in 
this field into a “’ functional ’ context is worse 
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than useless. It is one thing to indicate the 
distinguishing features of the personalities of 
** successful upward-mobile business men "’; or 
to analyse the failure of children of working- 
class origin in intelligence tests in terms of 
their inadequate motivation rather than their 
innately low calibre; it is quite another to 
translate these findings into teleologically 
phrased ‘‘ imperatives ’’ and ‘' pre-requisites ”’ 
of ‘‘ the system ’—more especially since there 
is no reason to suppose that the findings are 
the fruit of investigations into problems which 
would not have suggested themselves without 
the “functional approach’’. Indeed, there 
are only two chapters in the book which can be 
directly traced to this approach—Chapter VIII 
on the functions of voluntary associations as 
agents of social exclusion and mobility, and 
Chapter X on the symbolic significance for 
American national unity of the Memorial Day 
ceremonies. The latter is strong on its rela- 
tively superficial sociological level, but it is a 
“primitive’”’ functionalism in the classical 
tradition of Durkheim with no psychological 
pretensions at all. 

Professor Warner also wants to base the 
study of contemporary. society on the local 
community, treating it as a microcosm of the 
wider society, representing its ‘‘ central ten- 
dencies ’’ and capable of providing “ significant 
answers ’’ about the ‘“‘core”’ of its life. Of 
course, the local community is a “‘ laboratory 
of research ” (and Professor Warner is right in 
demanding a typology of modern local com- 
munities). But this is not because the rela- 
tively inclusive social enclaves to be found in 
even the most sophisticated society are in any 
way “basic”’ or ‘“‘ typical’’ or “ representa- 
tive’ of the wider society as a whole. Its 
central tendencies emanate from the huge 
metropolitan and industrial communities with 
their characteristic institutions. They can be 
derived by hypothesis from broad demo- 
graphic and institutional studies on a national 
scale and over time, and examined in detail, 
confirmed or dismissed, in local studies. It is 
noticeable that to the extent that Professor 
Warner has followed this procedure (e.g. in his 
analysis of changing opportunities for social 
mobility) he evades the limitations of his pro- 
fessed approach to modern society. But in so 
far as he does try to generalize about the 
structure of American life from his community 
studies (e.g. in his studies of social class) he can 
be shown to be wide of the mark. 

The fact is, there is really no short-cut to 
an understanding of the amazingly complex 
structure of American life through “ func- 
tional ’’ studies of local communities. The 
analysis of historical, political, economic, legal, 
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literary, scientific and philosophical trends 
must be the main task, and an an 
however ingenious his field work, cannot make 
much of a contribution without a firm foot- 
hold in one or more of these fields of knowledge. 
Uninformed, he is more likely than not to fall 
victim to his own methods which when applied 
to literate societies are apt “‘to introduce 
unsuspected biases into the premises and hypo- 
theses of research, encourage the development 
of dubious emphases and result in the elabora- 
tion of insignificant and often trivial complexes 
of culture traits’’ (R. Bierstedt. “‘ The 
Limitations of Anthropological Methods in 
Sociology ”’. A.J.S. vol. LIV (July, 1948) ). 
J. Froup. 


L’Année Sociologique. Troisitme Série (1949- 
50). Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1952. Pp. 546. 1,600 frs. 

THE current issue of the Année Sociologique, 

like its predecessors, is made up principally of 

book reviews and review articles, but it also 
contains two original articles. In the first of 
these, M. R. Bonnot discusses, within the 
limits of a short essay, some problems of the 
history of art, and attempts a sociological 
analysis of fashions and styles. The second 
article, by M. P. Métais, occupies 110 pages 
and is a well documented and interesting intro- 
duction to the study of one variety of primitive 
money; namely, strings of shells. M. Métais 
poses the question ; what influences led to the 
use of shells as money in some primitive 
societies ? Were the shells originally valued 
as ornaments or as symbols of important social 
values? He assembles a great deal of evidence 
to show the range of values symbolized by 
shells, not only in the economic sphere (in 
their function as money) but in marriage, and 
in religious and magical ceremonies. From 
one aspect primitive money represents a stock 
of “life and power’. In his conclusions 

M. Métais adumbrates a comparison of primi- 

- tive and modern money in respect of the range 

of values symbolized; he shows for instance 
how gold has retained certain ‘‘ magical ’’ 
qualities in civilized societies, but he empha- 
sizes rather the limitation of the functions of 
money, in these societies, to the economic and 
political spheres. 

Among the review articles of general interest 
may be mentioned a survey by M. P. Kahn of 
recent work on the sociology of knowledge, and 
an exposition and criticism, by M. A. Touraine, 
of recent English and American studies of 

“social class. M. Touraine’s fundamental criti- 

cism is that these studies are purely descriptive, 

whereas what is needed is a theory of social 


class, and he suggests that the Marxian theory 
is still the most satisfactory in this field. This 
article is a condensed version of one which 
appeared in the Cahiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, vol. XI, 1951, and which merits 
the attention of those concerned with the 
problem of social class. Those interested in 
current sociological research in France should 
turn to the report by M. E. Morin on the work 
of the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques in 1950-1 
(pp. 517-23). English sociologists may also 
find useful the book reviews, especially of 
French literature, in other sections; particu- 
larly those concerned with industrial sociology 
and sociology of religion. 
T. BotTomoreE. 


The Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method. Edited by Daniel Lerner 
and Harold D. Lasswell. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1951. Pp. 358. 60s. 


TuHIs massive book could be reviewed in any of 
three ways. One could consider it as a series 
of separate essays at very different levels of 
exposition covering some of the major prob- 
lems of all the social sciences. One could treat 
it as an attempt to pass judgment on the 
present state of development in these sciences, 
or, finally, one could take its title seriously and 
discuss it as an attempt to relate the social 
sciences to problems of the formation and 
administration of the politics of the National 
State. 

From this last point of view the book is 
rather alarming. It-is very largely concerned 
in its earlier pages and in the chapters on 
“* World Organization and Society ”’, “‘ Psycho- 
logical Warfare Re-considered’’, and ‘‘ The 
Natural Sciences in Policy Formation ”’, with 
how in fact sociologists can best serve the pur- 
poses of national policy. It is largely assumed 
that these purposes must be taken as given and 
that they are likely to be good. It is assumed 
that these purposes have among their major 
premises an imminence of war. It is assumed 
that these subjects can provide weapons of war 
and that they should doso. It is also assumed 
that it would be a good thing for social scien- 
tists if they gained the esteem and respect of 
the politicians and the administrators by work- 
ing as their employees. On this last point 
Professor Merton and Dr. Lerner raise some 
interesting and important doubts in the final 
chapter, “Social Scientists and Research 
Policy’. Incidentally they tell the European 
reader much about the status and position of 

No matter how far one may agree with the 
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underlying political judgments of this material, 
one must, I think, be alarmed by the instru- 
mental function which underlies this book. 
No one suggests a dictatorship of political and 
social scientists ; but it would be disastrous if 
sociologists were to take on the role of unques- 
tioning but ready henchmen to such politicians 
as may happen to be in power. 

Nor is it clear that the social sciences are in 
any condition to fulfil the functions which are 
adumbrated by so much of this book. There 
is little indeed to convince one here that the 
social scientists can render technical services 
quickly, completely, and accurately enough to 
satisfy policy needs on a major scale. It is 
dangerous to claim more than one can per- 
form, and the tacit claims of this book are in 
fact near this line. 

How then does it look regarded as a collec- 
tion of separate studies? Leaving aside the 
specifically “ policy oriented ’’ sections, there 
is a great deal here that is very useful. Certain 
orthodox attitudes of American social psycho- 
logy and anthropology are set out by Hilgard, 
Lerner, Margaret Mead, and Clyde Kluckhohn. 
All these are useful if not very exciting or un- 
familiar summaries of well-known situations. 
The chapter by Shils on the Study of the 

i Group covers ground unfamiliar to 
British sociologists. The primary group with 
which Professor Shils is concerned is not quite 
the primary group of Cooley, but his account 
extends widely and sets before us many com- 
paratively unfamiliar areas of research. It 
would be interesting to follow this material up 
and this study, together with its bibliographical 
apparatus, provides an excellent map. 

The next section of the book contains a 
series of articles on research procedures, all of 
which are too brief to be of very great value. 
An exception might be made for Dr. Arrow’s 
chapter on ‘‘ Mathematical Models ”’, which is 
concise, well , and wide ranging. 
The feeling of lucidity and understanding 
which it conveys may well be illusory, but one 
hopes not ! 

The last chapters are rather disappointing. 
Katona on “ Expectations and Decisions in 
Economic Behaviour ”’ did not mean much to 
the present writer. Its author has been con- 
cerned with the valuable endeavour of bringing 
psychology and economics more closely to- 
gether, but either-the reviewer is too stupid to 
see what is being said, or only very little 
emerges in this chapter. Speier on “ Psycho- 
logical Warfare ’’ is more interesting, although 
what he has to say is an extraordinary mélange 
of historical analysis, material drawn from 
personal experience, and rather pretentious 
language and theorizing. It is certainly 
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fascinating reading, but whether it would be 
of much help to a Commander-in-Chief may be 
doubted. At any rate, like so much else in 
this book, the central problem of how to com- 
municate social science findings to politicians, 
administrators and generals, is not faced. 

There can be no doubt that much of this 
book can be useful to the student of the social 
scierices and that its bibliography is extremely 
valuable. irae Hest heaton OM A 
scientifically the parts often seem better than 
the not altogether impressive whole. (It is 
worth pointing out that of the seventeen 
chapters some eight or nine have already 
appeared in an earlier French edition of this 
volume.) 

D. G. Macraz. 


Soziologische Forschung in Unserer Zeit : Leo- 
pold von Wiese zum 75: Geburtstag darge- 
bracht. Westdeutscher Verlag. Cologne. 

Sosiologie: Geschichte ihrer Probleme. H. 
Schoeck. Verlag Karl Alber, Freiburg. 
Dm. 26. 


THE seventy-fifth birthday of Professor von 
Wiese is an occasion not only for paying tribute 
to a distinguished scientist, but also for a 
recognition and salute to that period of Ger- 
man sociology which was brought very rudely 
to an end in 1933. That there will be sociology 
again in Germany, and that its beginnings are 
already to be seen, no one can doubt. Never- 
theless, the impetus and the inspiration have 
been lost and although there may well be 
continuity, there cannot be any real re-flower- 
ing of a tree of learning once lopped and 


In this presentation volume there are 
thirty-two articles on different aspects of 
sociology, articles primarily in German but 
also in French and English. There is, how- 
ever, no contribution by an English sociologist 
and most of the writers are either German or 
American by origin. They deal with a wide 
range of subjects and certain of the chapters, 
notably those by A. M. Lee, the late T. Geiger, 
F. Znaniecki, Gabrielle Le Bras, and the late 
Lewis Wirth, are of great interest. They do 
not add up, however (perhaps it is not in the 
nature of such collective offerings), to anything 
like a survey of the real problems of modern 
sociology 


Naturally many of the writers are concerned 
with those problems of formal sociology and 
the correct analysis of groups which have so 
constantly interested Professor von Wiese. 
One might have expected that here the oppor- 
tunity would have been taken of placing 
von Wiese’s work side by side with the work of 
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Moreno, but Moreno’s chapter in this volume 
is disappointing and the problem is nowhere 
properly tackled. Everywhere throughout 
the book one feels the influence of the casual, 
the tentative, and the American. The result 
is a wide ranging tribute to an aged scholar 
and one which contains much that is useful and 
stimulating: it is not, however, a book. 

Professor Schoeck’s book tackles its subject 
chronologically, but professes a constant con- 
centration on the central problems of sociology 
and their development. In 100 pages we are 
carried from the Greek city state as a socio- 
logical model, through all the familiar names, 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Pace then slackens, and by way of 
the romantic philosophy of history, we move 
on to Comte, who is dismissed in six pages. 
The bulk of the book is now taken up with 
useful short articles on the principal names in 
German sociology, philosophy of history, and 
social history. Some odd non-Germans slip 
in, Durkheim, Giddings, Pareto, Sorel, and 
Croce. Nevertheless, this is essentially a clear 
and useful account of the development of the 
subject in Germany with only the minimum of 
necessary external references. The chapter 
on Troeltsch and Weber, for instance, is an 
admirable piece of brief and pointed exposition. 
Rather surprisingly the book ends with a study 
of three American sociologists—MaclIver, Mer- 
ton and Parsons. The account of the latter 
pair is well done and, in view of the linguis- 
tic difficulties of the last, perhaps Professor 
Schoeck’s contribution might be recommended 
as an introduction for the English reader ! 

There is an extensive, and apparently very 
accurate, and certainly useful bibliography of 
some 50 pages, which is however lacking 
in French writings. And in addition there 
is a most promising-looking index of persons 
mentioned in the text which gives as well as 
their dates, their academic histories and their 
publications. Unfortunately, this index pro- 
mises more than the text performs: it is sad 

“to turn from these neat accounts back to 
Professor Schoeck’s text and find that, for 
example, after careful description in the index, 
Professor Morris Ginsberg appears only as one 
of Professor Parson’s mentors. 
DonaLp G. MacRae. 


Content Analysis in Communication Research. 
Bernard Berelson. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. Pp. 220. $4.00. 


CoNTENT analysis so far has had an efféctive 


life of about fifteen years, having emerged from 
the studies of Laswell in political propaganda, 
and the work of Lazarsfeld’s radio research 
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group at Columbia University. During the 
war, techniques of content ‘analysis were 
employed by the B.B.C. and by several of the 
U.S. monitor and information agencies. Per- 
haps the most spectacular of the successes 
claimed for the technique was the prediction 
of the V-weapon campaign by the B.B.C. 
analysts. Few claims for the success of this 
wartime work have gone uncontested, but, in 
America, content analysis emerged from the 
war as an accepted and widely-used technique 
of social research, with an established place in 
the universities. 

This volume, which is presumably based on 
the regular course of lectures delivered by 
Professor Berelson at Chicago, is the first 
generally available textbook on content analy- 
sis. Content analysis represents an attempt 
to control and standardize the sociological 
interpretation of what is conveyed in com- 
munication by speech, print, gesture or symbol. 
The means of doing this is, basically, to replace 
impressionistic interpretation by counting the 
significant units of content as they are dis- 
tributed between the several categories of 
analysis determined by the analyst. George 
Orwell’s essays on boys’ weeklies and comic 
postcards used the incidence of character types, 
joke themes, and interactions between charac- 
ters of different sex, age and class, to arrive at 
a “picture” of the ‘world of Greyfriars 
School” and ‘‘ The world of the comic post- 
card ’’, i.e., the mores and cultural values which 
appeared to exist among the characters por- 
trayed, if they were treated as living people ; 
he went on from this to assess the influence 
and significance such codes of fictional practice 
might have among their audiences. 

Content analysis has pursued a rather sub- 
terranean existence in this country, emerging 
to public notice in isolated and curiously 
diverse instances, like Orwell’s essays, Appen- 
dix VII to the Royal Commission on the Press, 
and Professor Yule’s study of literary vocabu- 
lary. This may be partly owing to a reluctance 
to use a method which is by definition restricted 
to the manifest content of communication ; as 
Professor Berelson says, “‘ there is no guarantee 
that the meanings in the ‘ manifest content’ 
are the same as the meanings actually under- 
stood by the different readers or intended by 
the writer’’ (p. 19). Professor Berelson goes 
on to suggest that content analysis finds its own 
effective level somewhere along a “‘ continuum ” 
extending from the recitation of the facts in a 
“simple news story ”’ to ‘‘ an obscure modern 
poem’. In fact, the validity of content 
analysis procedures rests on assumptions about 
consensus and about the homogeneity of 
universes of discourse, and the possibilities of 
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misconstruction are nicely illustrated by 
Professor Berelson himself: ‘‘In many con- 
tent analyses the problem of validity is no 
problem at all. Take the case of a typical 
symbol analysis for example: the analyst 
intends to measure the frequency-of occurrence 
of references to ‘democracy’ and ‘com- 
munism ’ and he counts the incidence of the 
terms and their synonyms. Assuming there 
is no doubt about the synonyms, there is no 
doubt about the validity of the analysis” 
(p. 169). 

Half the 200 pages of text are devoted to a 
review of the literature of content analysis 
classified according to its application. This 
is an extremely valuable contribution, although 
in order to make the review. comprehensive 
Professor Berelson departs from the strict- 
ness of his own definition of content analysis 
as ‘‘a research technique for the objective, 
systematic and quantitative description of 
the manifest content of communication ’’. 
The broad classification of applications is 
formal, by substance, form, and by “ pro- 
ducers ’’, ‘‘ audience ’’ and “‘ effects’ of con- 
tent, but the illustrations of each category are 
arranged according to use. The illustrations 
provide practical support to the logical sup- 
position that the categories enumerated are 
arranged in descending order of validity. If 
inference relating the content of communica- 
tion to other aspects of social behaviour tend 
to be either questionable or tautological, then 
the only strictly valid application of the pro- 
cedure, outside mere description, is to com- 
parative studies within the same range of 
media. This possibly accounts for the large 
number of successful studies of newspaper 
content and of electoral campaigns; it is also 
possible to arrive at a reasonably acceptable 
objective standard, based on the enumeration 
of the facts of “‘ what actually happened ’’, a 
method used in the analysis made for the Royal 
Commission on the Press “‘ in order to ascertain 
how great was the extent of suppression, dis- 
tortion and inaccuracy in press reports’’. At 
the other extreme, attempts to use content 
analysis to ‘‘ get at ’’ the cultural patterns of 
populations (studies of the ‘‘ audience of con- 
tent ’’) are suspect because the communication 
analysed is ‘‘ produced for the population and 
not by them ”’, because the material is second- 
hand and there are more, direct ways of study- 
ing the attitudes, interests, values and 
behaviour patterns which are the real object 
of the analysis, because there is a sizeable 
cultural lag between novelties in social be- 
haviour and attitudes and their treatment 
in mass communication media, because the 
audiences of even the same medium (e.g. a 
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single film or a magazine) are not socially uni- 
form throughout the same population, and 
because the content is only what is available, 
not what receives attention of an audience. 

In view of the rather specialist nature of 
content analysis, of its recent development as 
an instrument of social research, and of its 
tenuous validity in many instances, Professor 
Berelson was probably right to allow so large 
a proportion of his space to examples of the use 
ofthe method. It facilitates the disentangling 
of the more productive types of study from the 
pedestrian, or over-ambitious. Most students 
who plan to use the method will find in the 
book some discussion of its previous applica- 
tion in or near their own field of interest and 
will be able to judge its potentialities and 
relevance by comparison with what it has been 
able to produce. The brief chapters on units 
and categories of analysis are lucid and, follow- 
ing as they do the review of a large number of 
studies, entirely adequate. The biggest de- 
ficiency is the meagre discussion of possible 
applications outside those researches defined 
as content analysis studies. There is a brief 
reference to Allport’s speculation on the 
clinical possibilities of the statistical analysis 
of the population of events and traits which 
constitutes a person, and there is also mention 
of R. F. Bale’s analysis of interactions, which 
treat the communications and interplays of a 
simple group situation as a statistical popula- 
tion. But there is much more to be said about 
this sort of development, both as a means 
of providing much needed reliability data in 
the field of anthropological and sociological 
research, and as a direct technique in the 
interpretation of the material collected by field 
workers. 

Tom Burns. 


Geld und Gesellschaft. Wilhelm  Gerloff. 
Klostermann, Frankfurt, 1952. Pp. 288. 


WILHELM GERLOFF has published in the inter- 
war period several studies on the theory and 
history of money and public finance. This 
volume represents a new attempt to give a 
sociological theory of monetary evolution. 
Gerloff uses a great variety of sociological con- 
cepts, derived mainly from continental sociolo- 
gists, such as Max Weber, Pareto, and others, 
but his main interest is historical. He looks 
upon society as a student of cultural history, 
and is obviously inspired by Savigny and the 
German Historische Rechtschule. He regards 
money as a product and an agent of social 
evolution, which has different functions in 
different epochs; it is a sign of rank, an 
accumulator of social power, a means of 
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exchange, and the motive force of economic 
progress. It is at the same time an agent of 
increasing socialization and of individualistic 
differentiation. Money is a medium of cul- 
tural understanding, and in this respect it is 
related in character to speech and writing. 
But here again it has a double function; it 
“‘educates humanity’’, but it has also the 
demonic force of corruption. If money be- 
comes the mastery instead of being the servant, 
society is being corrupted, and the phenomena 
of plutocracy emerge. This ‘‘demonism ”’ of 
money must be therefore counterbalanced by 
the right ethical and legal ideais. 

Gerloff gives a detailed picture of the func- 
tions of money in capitalist society, and in the 
modern national state, where it reaches the 
highest forms of its economic and political 
organizing power. The author also reviews 
the main monetary theories, starting with the 
scholastic fathers, and ending with Irving 
Fisher, and attempts to draw a parallel between 
the different chapters of monetary theory and 
the corresponding epochs of Economic and 
Social history, each demonstrating a different 
function of money. 

The method used by Gerloff has the advan- 
tage of bringing together within a somewhat 
diffuse historical system the various aspects 
and theories of monetary evolution, but this 
advantage, of course, had to be bought with 
the sacrifice of terminological stability and 
logical coherence. The book is an interesting 
example of German “ historical ”’ thinking in 
a period when very different methods and con- 
cepts are triumphantly capturing the minds of 
Social Scientists nearly everywhere. 

Joun ERés. 


School and Society in England. Social Back- 
grounds of Oxford and Cambridge Students. 
C. Arnold Anderson and Miriam Schnaper. 
Annals of American Research, Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. 


- Tuts is a clearly-presented report of a work- 
man-like investigation into the social ante- 
cedents of a sample of some 5,000 Oxford and 
Cambridge students drawn from the Alumni 
Oxoniensis and the Alumni Cantabrigiensis for 
the period 1752-1886. The intention is to 
study the universities as avenues of social 
mobility in a period of radical change in the 
structure of English life. They are shown to 
have responded hardly at all to the changing 
composition of the national population, con- 
tinuing to recruit their students in the main 
from families of the clergy, the gentry and 
military, thereby becoming more, rather than 
less selective over the century and a third 


covered by the inquiry. The Church is shown 
to have been a principal channel of mobility 
through the universities, the sons of clergy— 
themselves recruited widely from all groups 
represented in the universities—spreading into 
other occupations with a minimum of concen- 
tration. A comparison (similar, though less 
exhaustive, than that already made by Jenkins 
and Jones (Social Class of Cambridge Alumni, 
B.J.S., 1, 93) ) with material relating to Cam- 
bridge students of the year 1937-8 available 
in University Education and Business (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1945) illustrates the 
dramatic decline in the representation of the 
clergy and the rise to prominence of business 
and professional men as fathers of Oxford and 
Cambridge students. Further, it is significant 
that no one group to-day appears to act as did 
the clergy as a primary channel for change of 
status within the upper and middle classes. 
Whereas in the earlier period “ more students 
than fathers were clergymen 
period only two-thirds of the students coming 
from business homes themselves entered 
business on going down. 

The light thrown by the analysis on the 
differences between the two universities is also 
of great interest. Their studerits are drawn 
from distinctly different sectors of the popula- 
tion ; ‘‘ Thus the military constituted 39 per 
cent of the Oxford fathers but only 6 per cent 
of Cambridge fathers. Sons of clergymen 
were more numerous at Cambridge. In total, 
Cambridge drew its students from a much 
wider background or more evenly from the 
several parts of the nation than did Oxford 

” Prestige appears to have been an 
important consideration in the attendance of 
all student groups at Oxford and it was by no 
means the usual practice to take one’s degree. 
There is ‘‘ an obvious correspondence between 
the requirements of definite training for a 
vocation and the tendency to take the degree 
at Oxford, while at Cambridge it was the usual 
practice to take one’s degree ’”’. 

; J. Frovup. 


The Negro’s Morale. Arnold M. Rose. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 153. 
20s. 


Stuart W. Cock, Research Director of the 
sponsors of this study, The Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American 
Jewish Congress, comments in his foreword 
that ‘‘ Professor Rose has organized many 
well-known and some not so well-known facts 
about the American Negro from a new point 
of view—their meaning for a sense of group 
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membership ’’’. The focus of the study is 
on Negro “ group identification ’’, which Pro- 
fessor Rose uses a:most interchangeably with 
“ group morale ’’, to convey not only a recog- 
nition of group membership, but also the 
positive desire to identify oneself as a member 
of the group. His thesis is that although the 
course of intergroup relations is determined 
mainly by the majority group, nevertheless 
the minority group exerts an influence on these 
relations. And he demonstrates how the 
character of Negro group identification has 
affected the status of race relations in the 
United States. 

Professor Rose traces the growth of group 
identification from the days of slavery (the 
expression of protest in slave revolts, in 
religion, in folk tales), through a phase of 
accommodating Negro leadership, to the con- 
temporary stage of active race pride and 
effective protest organization. He analyses 
the blocks to group identification, class, colour 
and ethnic differences between Negroes, per- 
sonal and social disorganization, ideological 
conflicts, and Negro self-hatred, manifesting 
itself in an attempt to escape the group. Of 
particular interest is his discussion of what he 
describes as “The advantages of the dis- 
advantages ’’, that is to say the vested interest 
that sections of the Negro population have in 
the discrimination to which they are subject. 
Directly stimulating group identification are 
community institutions, the Negro press, pro- 
test organizations. Solidarity with other sub- 
ordinated groups is discussed, as well as the 
interesting phenomenon of friction between 
minority groups, expressed in this instance 
in Negro antisemitism. The study concludes 
with a prognosis that discrimination would 
decrease slowly and prejudice even more 
slowly, while protest would increase as Negroes 
achieved a better position from which to pro- 
test. ‘‘ This might almost be said to be one 
of the unhappy laws of social relations—when 
a group that has been discriminated against 
increases its group identification and opposes 
the discrimination more effectively, and when 
the majority group then reduces its discrimina- 
tions, the conflict between the two groups 
increases for a while rather than decreases ”’ 
(Pp. 142-3). 

The author’s approach is essentially qualita- 
tive and based on the selective use of docu- 
mentary sources. The organization of the 
material from the point of view of group 
identification gives a fresh viewpoint on many 
of the well-known facts of Negro-white inter- 
action in the United States, and opens up lines 
of enquiry in the field of race relations gener- 
ally. Written in a simple and attractive style, 
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it is an admirable study both for the general 
reader and for. the specialist 


Lzo Kuper. 


The Basuto. Hugh Ashton. Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, for the International African Institute, 
1952. Pp. xi + 355. 358. 

Shona Customary Law, with reference to Kin- 
ship, Marriage, the Family and the Estate. 
J. F. Holleman. Geoffrey Cumberlege, in 
association with the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute and the Beit Trust, 1952. Pp. xix 
+ 401. 42s. 


Tue books listed above are both important 
contributions to the ethnography of Southern 
Africa. They relate to peoples who have 
hitherto lacked satisfactory description, they 
record much that is new, and, within their 
respective fields, they are the most reliable 
and authoritative studies now available. 

They also illustrate two different trends in 
the writing of anthropology. Ashton has pro- 
duced what is nowadays often called ‘ the 
old-fashioned sort of monograph ’’—one that 
aims at describing the whole of a tribal culture. 
He relies mainly upon his own observations 
among one group of Basuto, viz. the Tlokoa, 
but has incorporated a good deal of relevant 
information from other sources. The result 
is not always happy. The Tlokoa, perhaps 
inevitably in the circumstances, figure more 
prominently than they should; occasionally, 
as in the account of puberty ceremonies, dis- 
proportionate space is given to the new data ; 
and the distinction between general custom 
and local usage is not made sufficiently evi- 
dent. But, on the whole, the book provides 
a very serviceable account of the Basuto, both 
for comparative purposes and as a basis for 
more intensive research into special topics. 
The material is well arranged, the changes pro- 
duced in the traditional culture by contact 
with Western civilization are ably discussed, 
there is some valuable documentation (e.g. on 
the incidence of kinship marriages and on the 
work of the tribal courts), and the author’s 
style is pleasant and attractive. 

Holleman’s approach is to-day the more 
fashionable ; in the tradition of Malinowski, 
Evans-Pritchard, and Firth, he devotes the 
whole of his volume to a single aspect of Shona 
culture, reserving others for future discussion. 
He has written what is unquestionably the 
most detailed account of family law for any 
Southern Bantu people, provides much illustra- 
tive material from first-hand observation of 
cases tried in the tribal courts, and, especially 
in discussing the kinship system and the 
elaborate series of payments connected with 
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marriage, shows marked ability in analysis. 
District officers and others engaged in adminis- 
tering Native law in Southern Rhodesia will 
find his book of outstanding value. The 
anthropologist, however, will regret the very 
formal mode of presentation, and would have 
welcomed more information about the way 
in which people actually behave and less 
emphasis on the minutiae of legal rules. 
Ashton’s account of domestic relations among 
the Basuto is far slighter, but both here and 
in describing court procedure he is the more 
satisfying reporter. I mention this because 
Holleman claims to be writing anthropology, 
not jurisprudence ; what he has produced is, 
however, essentially a legal textbook. 

Unlike Ashton, moreover, Holleman had not 
when writing his book completed his fieldwork. 
As it is almost inevitable that he will have since 
discovered new material, it was perhaps un- 
wise of him to publish this kind of study so 
soon. A preliminary account of Shona culture 
as a whole (for which there is great need) would 
have been more useful to anthropologists gen- 
erally, and would have enabled him to write 
more fully on selected topics afterwards, when 
he had collected all his data. He has also 
refrained, deliberately, from incorporating or 
even referring to the work of his predecessors. 
This is all the more regrettable in that much of 
the earlier literature on the Shona deals with 
the very topic he has chosen to discuss. Had 
he been less concerned to “‘ present my own 
findings as an integrated whole, without having 
to interrupt my argument to report or specu- 
late on the views of others”’ (p. xi), he could 
have given us an account of all that is now 
known about Shona family law. As it is, the 
student particularly interested in the subject 
must still refer also to the writings of Bullock 
and Posselt, and to relevant decisions of the 
official Rhodesian courts. 

I. SCHAPERA. 


. Djanggawul : An Aboriginal religious cult of 
North-Eastern Arnhem Land. Ronald. M. 


Berndt. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. 
Pp. 320, illus. {2 2s. 


Dijanggawul is one of the most important cults 
of north-eastern Arnhem Land and is focused 
on the experiences of three principal Ancestral 
Beings—the Djanggawul sisters and their 
brother—who came from the east in a canoe, 
bearing certain sacred emblems. The domin- 


ant themes are procreation and regeneration,: 


and these are symbolized in the manipulation 
of the emblems and in the other actions of the 
Beings in ‘‘ making country’’, digging wells, 
planting trees, giving birth to people, and in 
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instituting certain rituals and customs. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Warner has already given the 
Milingimbi version of the myth and the 
associated dua nara ritual in A Black Civiliza- 
tion (1937), but his account differs markedly 
from that obtained by Mr. Berndt at Yirrkalla, 
farther to the east. Apart from indicating 
differences of detail, and particularly his 
divergence from Warner in the interpretation 
of the significance of the cult, Mr. Berndt has 
included in this book a translation of the 188 
songs which are chanted during the dua nara. 
They are arranged in the sequence in which 
they are sung by the Aborigines, so that one 
may follow the development of themes, the 
complex interplay of imagery and symbolism, 
often of great poetic beauty, and the emphasis 
given to certain events by repetitive phrasing. 
At the end of each section of chants Mr. Berndt, 
on the basis of statements made by the 
Aborigines themselves, gives a commentary 
and interpretation of the symbolism. 

The recording of such a song cycle in a com- 
plete form is unique in Australian ethnography 
and stands in its own right as a contribution 
to Australian literature. From the anthropo- 
logical point of view, the material reveals the 
close interlocking of myth, ritual and chants, 
and provides an insight into Aboriginal atti- 
tudes to their environment, the relations 
between the sexes, the mythical past and 
ancestral beings. One most important element 
in the book is the definition of the role of women 
in mythology and present-day ceremonies, and 
the sacredness attached to their function of 
child-bearing. 

I have however two criticisms to make. 
Mr. Berndt might have indicated which parts 
of the song cycle are sung during the sections 
of the mara ritual described in pp. 16-22. 
Secondly, his discussion of totemism appears 
to the reviewer to be tantalizingly inadequate, 
though it is precisely in this field that one 
might expect him to be most illuminating. 
Totemism at one level of abstraction is a ritual 
ordering of the relationsof social groups with one 
another and to their environment. But much 
of the material obtained by the Berndts and 
others in North and Western Australia, along 
with the importance attributed by Radcliffe- 
Brown to rainbow serpent beliefs in other parts 
of the continent, suggest that totemism in one 
of its aspects is a fertility cult. But an inter- 
pretation of totemism along these lines and 
the formulation of hypotheses are clearly 
dependent on an analysis of the relations 
obtaining between social groups, totems, 
totemic spirits, and non-totemic beings within 
the matrix of myth and ritual. Apart from 
telling us that certain natural species and other 
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objects become totemic through their associa- 
tion with Ancestral Beings, Mr. Berndt con- 
tents himself with such vague statements as 
“The point that totemism is a philosophy 
and not a religion, that its manifestations in 
the ritual provide material crystallizations of 
religious concepts, must be kept in mind” 

. 3 
Be Berndt has avoided discussing the 
theoretical implications of his data at this 
stage on the grounds that the primary need 
in Australia at the moment is for the ethno- 
grapher to collect very complete records and 
to make available to others a mass of “‘ raw 
material”. With this point of view I am 
partly in agreement, but unless there is more 
premastication of his material by Mr. Berndt 
something of its value as a source for theory 
remains latent. Some preliminary attempt in 
the near future at an analysis and synthesis 
of the main aspects of religious belief and prac- 
tice in relation to economy and social structure, 
if only in the Yirrkalla area of Arnhem Land, 
might contribute far more to our understanding 
of totemism throughout the continent than 
the presentation of the mara song cycle of 
Milingimbi which he intends to publish. These 
remarks, however, should not be interp~:ted 
as detracting from the value attributed to the 
volume under review earlier in this article. 
They are suggestions for the future made by a 
reviewer who has a very lively appreciation 
of the quality and comprehensiveness of the 
field material already collected by Mr. Berndt. 

PuyLiis M. KaBErry. 


Religion, Science and Human Crises. Francis 
L. K. Hsu. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1952. Pp. x + 142. I4s. 

Tus book is concerned with the relative places 

of scientific knowledge and magic in human 

societies. It is a careful, documented discus- 
sion of the claim made by Malinowski in an 
essay published in Science, Religion and Reality 
in 1925, that “‘ the body of rational knowledge 
and the body of magical lore are incorporated 
each in a different tradition, in a different 
social setting and in a different type of activity, 
and all these differences ave clearly recognized 
by savages”. The crucial sentence for Dr. 

Hsu is the one I have put in italics; he has 

set out to refute this assertion and it can hardly 

be doubted that, at least in the setting 
investigated, he has proved his case. 

What he has done is to describe the reaction 
of a Chinese community (‘‘ West Town’’) to 
an epidemic of cholera that broke out while he 
was there in 1942. The inhabitants resorted 
to every “remedy” they knew of, more or 
less indiscriminately : they organized religious 


ceremonials to coerce the Were God and secure 
the help of other gods; they hung up amulets 
to ward off the disease; they made efforts 
at moral or spiritual purification ; they dosed 
themselves with traditional concoctions, some 
of which are useful, some not; they took 
injections at the local hospital. The “ scien- 
tific ’’ treatment they regarded merely as one 
more species of magico-religious action. 

Dr. Hsu’s point is that most people’s actions 
are dictated by their inherited culture-pattern, 
whether this is predominantly magico-religious 
or predominantly scientific. The rationale of 
their actions they leave to the specialists— 
priests in ‘‘ West Town ”’, scientific experts in 
America; and in either case they act with 
equally little understanding of reality or grasp 
of ultimate principles. 

Dr. Hsu’s concluding comments are disap- 
pointing, both on the means by which Chinese 
and other cultures can be influenced to adopt 
the more valuable elements of Western tech- 
nology, and on Western disillusionment with 
science. It is a pity that the title of the book 
directs attention to these sections. 

K. G. Corrrer. 


Social provision in rural Wiltshire. Dr. H. E. 
Bracey. Methuen, 1952. Pp. xix + 204, 
maps, index. 

WITHIN social studies there is room for many 
different approaches. This monograph by a 
trained geographer interested in the relations 
between the landscape and the pattern of 
human life and activity that moves across the 
surface, is a stimulating contribution to the 
field. 

Amongst the chalk uplands and the valleys 
of Wiltshire live 350,000 people in towns 
of such diverse character as Salisbury and 
Swindon, in villages, in army camps and in the 
farmhouses of the countryside. The services 
which this population creates and uses are 
plotted with great care in a series of excellent 
maps. Following this, an attempt is made to 
arrange the settlements into a hierarchy by 
means of an “ index of social provision ”” which 
combines the services offered by each town or 
village in a single number. A sample inquiry 
in Great Bedwyn applies the technique on a 
micro-scale with rewarding results. 

Dr. Bracey admits that many social facts 
are omitted from his distribution maps and 
index; but they include all those normally 
covered in planning surveys and many in 
addition. One of his conclusions is of par- 
ticular interest to the sociologist. The pattern 
of services cannot be explained by the size and 
the location of the place; there is something 
beyond these, here called ‘ service function ”’, 
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required to complete the story. This set of 
other factors obviously includes what the soci- 
ologist would call social structure. Studies of 
other counties, which this pioneer work should 
inspire, might profitably, as Professor Woold- 
ridge says in his foreword, link up more closely 
with the field research techniques and the 
theoretical insights employed in sociology. 
J. M. Mocey. 


The Age of the Baroque 1610-1660. Carl J. 

Friedrich. Harper, 1952. Pp. 367. 35s. 
Tuis book is an ambitious failure. Professor 
Friedrich has interpreted the period 1610-60 
in terms of the cultural concept of the baroque. 
Immediately therefore his book challenges 
comparison with the masterpiece in this genre, 
Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Renaissance ; 
but Professor Friedrich lacks both the literary 
artistry and the power of synthesis of his great 
predecessor. 

Like Renaissance and Romanticism, Baroque 
is a term of cultural history which some now 
seek to inflate into a characterization of the 
whole life of an epoch. The author argues in 
some rather laboured pages that it was a spirit, 
a style, an historical mood—the central motif, 
‘restless search for power’’, often tempered 
by extravagant religiosity—which informed 
most human activity in his period. Even 
when confined to cultural history this inter- 
pretation in terms of a single unifying tradition 
is difficult to maintain ; our suspicions mount 
as name after illustrious name is annexed for 
the baroque—Cervantes, the late Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Descartes, Hobbes, Milton, Corneille, 
even, by implication, Bunyan: there seems 
no reason ever to stop. But the author 
extends his interpretation much further, into 
political and social history. (In economic 
history, which he treats very slightly, one can- 
not, as he rather reluctantly admits, dis- 
tinguish a baroque period.) Cromwell and 
Richelieu are both typical baroque statesmen ; 
the antics of Prince Charles and Buckingham 
in Spain in 1623 provide “‘ a baroque episode ”’ : 
and soon. The term is applied so indiscrimin- 
ately as to lose all significance save that of 
serving as a refuge from or substitute for 
specific historical explanation. Many his- 
torians, too, whilst admitting the prominence 
of religious issues will dispute the author’s 
theory that religious motivations were the 
“‘ quintessential core ’’ of seventeenth-century 
politics. 

This is not to deny all value to the book. 
Against the patchy bibliography and mediocre 
sections on English history must be set a use- 
ful chapter on Eastern Europe and original 
sections on religion, philosophy, science and 


the history of political thought. Above all 
Professor Friedrich, refusing to perpetrate an- 
other textbook, seeks to interpret historical 
material. This, and the excellent illustrations, 
will prompt university teachers to recommend 
his book to their more intelligent students. 
Pau COoLgs. 


The Quest for Utopia. Glenn Negley and J. 
Max Patrick (Eds.). Henry Schumann, 
New York. Pp. 599. $6.75. 

Histories of utopian literature, several of 

which have appeared in recent years, tend to 

distort the originals by unavoidable compres- 
sion. The editors of this volume have tried 
to overcome this weakness by giving direct 
extracts from thirty utopian essays written 
over the past two thousand years. Hertyka, 

Tarde, Wells, More, Campanella, Bacon, 

Harrington, and Cabet are represented, as 

well as a number of lesser known writers, and 

surveys of ancient and modern products in this 
field are included. 

A utopia, say the editors, is a piece of fiction 
that describes a particular state or community, 
and has as its theme the political structure of 
that particular state or community. They 
interpret ‘‘ political’’ broadly, and conse- 
quently find themselves with a vast literature 
to handle. Their greatest problem—and their 
greatest fault—is selection, for by reason of 
their definition, they present a series of very 
similar social inventions and make utopian 
writers appear to suffer from—of all things—a 
lack of imagination. Simple socialism, ignor- 
ing politics and psychology, is the distinctive 
characteristic of these extracts, and their 
naiveté suggests that they are unimportant to 
the sociologist. 

But this is not so. To the sociologist of 
knowledge, they offer considerable information 
about the utopian writer and his contemporary 
society, and illustrate the social importance 
of values and ideas. All this the editors record 
in their commentary, as have many previous 
commentators. They fail to recognize, how- 
ever, the wider potentialities of utopia, for the 
model society may offer the sociologist a 
theoretical structure that will serve him as 
usefully as models help the economist and 
physicist. 

S. Hyman. 

The West European City: A Geographical 
Interpretation. R. E. Dickinson. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. xviii + 580, 
129 maps, 29 plates. 42s. 

As a collection of essays this book is interesting 

and useful; as an integrated interpretation, 

an aid to understanding, it is disappointing. 
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It is much less of a unity than City Region and 
Regionalism; the writing is just as clogged, 
the thinking perhaps clumsier. Professor 
Dickinson probably knows more about his 
subject than any other English or American 
geographer; unfortunately the organization 
of his knowledge lacks incisiveness and in 
places even clarity. Hence, while the book 
has many valuable points and some well- 
reasoned arguments, the general effect is of a 
pudding full of excellent ingredients, but lumpy 
and indigestible. 

A short introductory chapter is followed by 
twelve of individual studies, some based on 
work by continental geographers and ranging 
from group-analyses of Swedish and Swiss 
towns to fairly elaborate separate essays on 
most of the West European capitals. (Inci- 
dentally it seems a little odd that ‘‘ West 
Europe ’’ excludes Britain but includes Fin- 
land, Lithuania, and Transylvania.) The 
rest of the book is interpretative: one chapter 
on the function and form of the urban habitat, 
five historical, and three on modern urbanism 
and its problems. The plates are excellent, 
the maps for the most part very good; but a 
fair proportion seem to add very little to the 
argument, while in other places the text cries 
out for a missing map. Thus there are seven 
illustrating Amsterdam and Rotterdam (pp. 
161-77), and yet the discussion is difficult to 
follow for lack of any key to place-names ; 
Turku, Helsinki, Vilna—all unfamiliar—would 
be far more easily grasped with sketches of 
some sort ; and if Montauban is as remarkable 
as Professor Dickinson says it is, it should 
surely rate something better than the poor 
sketch it receives (p. 352)—one of the half- 
dozen which fall below the general very high 
standard. Some of the less significant plans 
might well have been scrapped to illustrate 
these towns adequately. 

Formidable as is the knowledge here dis- 
played, it is not flawless, particularly perhaps 
in the historical references: the Turks con- 
trolled the Danube plains for 300 years from 
the middle of the fifteenth century (p. 285) ; 
Oslo became the capital of Norway and Sweden 
in 1815 (p. 294); industrial penetration into 
Russia did not begin until after the Revolution 
(p. 446); and so on. In places one might 
almost suspect that Professor Dickinson had 
taken his own advice and “‘ become familiar 
with one of the standard works”’ (p. 474— 
reviewer's italics). This had specific reference 
to architecture, on which many references are 
woolly or worse. The discussions of house- 
types, interesting as they are, are not really 
integrated with the theme, and are indeed 
open to Hartshorne’s doubts on this topic in 


The Nature of Geography. Particularly devas- 
tating is the discovery (p. 320) that “ The 
house has a rectangular base with four outside 
walls and a roof’’. Again the architect “ is 
concerned with the creative spirit of man as 
expressed in his buildings ’’ (surely the concern 
of the architectural historian ?) and so is least 
concerned with the period which interests the 
geographer most—the industrial nineteenth 
century (p. 474). This may have been true 
in the heyday of Art Nouveau ; hardly since. 
The next page has a fine ungrammatical 
muddle about Baroque and Rococo, and a 
little later (p. 485) we find that public buildings, 
being specialized and outstanding, ‘‘ can most 
appropriately be dealt with on the basis of the 
architectural epoch to which they belong’. 
Yes (perhaps) if one is Herr Baedeker or Pro- 
fessor Pevsner ; no (definitely) if one is a geo- 
gtapher appraising form and function, in which 
what matters is not architectural epoch but 
the locational complex. But then this con- 
fusion is perhaps not altogether surprising, 
since Professor Dickinson, in an unn 
solicitude for beauty, can confound the func- 
tions of a social rendezvous and a railway 
terminal (p. 548). 

These are perhaps rather negative and trivial 
points; but to display fully the ineradicable 
clumsiness of Professor Dickinson’s writing 
would require quotes of a page or two at a time. 
Admirable as the more empirical urban studies 
often are, they are sometimes confused in 
expression. Logical order often goes sadly 
astray, as in the discussion of London on p. 522. 
And the interpretative chapters too often fail 
to interpret; here we find serious failings in 
the actual reasoning. ‘ Historic ’’ and “ gen- 
etic ’’ are used as synonyms, though the actual 
urban studies leave the difference between the 
historic or genetic approach and a mere 
chronological empiricism anything but clear ; 
in fact “ genetic’’ seems used simply as a 
prestige-word (pp. 8-9), and indeed there is 
no attempt at working out any genealogical 
classification such as the concept demands. 
This practical empiricism may well be correct, 
but it does not really square with the scientific 
terminology employed. 

Professor Dickinson, like Professor Griffith 
Taylor, has his difficulties over determinism. 
On the very first page we find “‘ the urban area, 
which is an exclusively man-made habitat ’’. 
Is it? Professor Dickinson has perhaps not 
noticed the emplacement of Cannon Street 
Station in the little nick made by the long- 
vanished Walbrook, or has never been held up 
because King’s Cross tunnels were flooded by 
storm water in the Fleet valley, to cite two 
simple examples from the scores which could 
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be adduced, in London alone, to show that the 
vastest conurbation is far from being an ex- 
clusively man-made habitat. On p. 6 “ ‘ Geo- 
graphical determinism’ is as dead as the 
dodo’’; but hardly as dead as this long- 
decomposed metaphor, since on p. 184 we learn 
that “the site of Vienna was destined for a 
great city . . . the natural routes [are focused] 
so that Vienna ultimately became the geo- 
graphical centre of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,’’ a lapse which is not alone. Although 
in general—like most possibilists—Professor 
Dickinson will do almost anything rather than 
commit himself to anything like a definite 
statement about environmental/human rela- 
tionships, he is occasionally bold to dogmatism. 
The unwalled market-town, for instance, is 
“‘ especially characteristic of the British Isles, 
France, and the Low Countries... . [it] 
became characteristic in only three areas 
in Germany, in the Northern Lowlands, the 
Bavarian plateau and. the Alps ’’—partly 
because of scanty population, partly because 
of ‘‘ a single strong political control ’’ (pp. 312- 
13). But were all six areas both scantily 
populated and politically centralized during 
the Middle Ages, and if so in what proportions 
of that not-so-short period? Again, is it 
really true that “there was, and still is, no 
real difference in essential functions between 
the urban settlement in the country with 
1,000 inhabitants and the urban agglomera- 
tion with several millions’’ (p. 252)? Even 
if, by begging a few questions with the “ essen- 
tial ’’, it could be demonstrated in theory that 
a local market could have all the functions of 
London, New York, or Moscow, is it likely that 
it would have them? Would 1,000 souls go 
round ? 

Even the town analyses, useful as they are, 
have pages of lumpy and laboured writing, of 
uninspired discovery of things which were 
obvious to Joseph Fletcher in the London of 
1844 or to Stanley Jevons in the Sydney of 
1852—men who could give points to many an 
urban sociologist of to-day. What is the point, 
for example, of the following (p. 214) : in War- 
saw ‘‘ an unusually high proportion is engaged 
in public service (14 per cent) and in domestic 
service (25 per cent). The first marks the 
function of the city as a State capital. The 
second indicates the presence of a large pro- 
portion of people who employ domestic ser- 
vants.”” And when Professor Dickinson is not 
so jejune as this he can be very far from lucid : 
in Prague “ the number of children in propor- 
tion to the resident population increases as 
one moves from the older part of the town in 
the centre to the more recent areas on the 
periphery [where doesn’t it ?] and there is a 


close correlation between the age of the popula- 
tion, the built-up character, and the number of 
children. The age of the population plays a 
decisive part in the percentage of children for 
any given area’’ (p. 205). In so far as this is 
not common observation, it is obscure, and 
perhaps could only be rescued from demo- 
graphic illiteracy by taking ‘‘ the age of the 
people’ to mean not the average of all the 
ages of the inhabitants, but the length of time 
there has been a population on the ground— 
and at that it should be “ youth ’’ and not age ! 
It must be added that the original author 
(Moscheies) whom Professor Dickinson is here 
following is much worse’ than his summary ; 
so this should be counted to him for virtue. 
But why inflict such stuff on the reader at all ? 

It must not be thought that The West Euro- 
pean City is valueless; far from it. It.could 
indeed have been much shorter with advantage, 
but even though there is a good deal of dead 
wood, the attentive reader will find much very 
useful information and much to think about. 
The accounts of Cologne, Limoges, and the 
towns of Poland and the Baltic region, amongst 
others, are excellent; the chapter on “ The 
Nature of the Urban Habitat ’’ contains some 
extremely interesting pages on basic ground 
plans. Similarly the last 50 pages or so are 
full of sound observation and comment: on 
British and Continental housing, on various 
individual house-types, on urban zones, on the 
Greater Amsterdam plan. Indeed the whole 
argument of this last section is far better 
conducted than that of the preceding 500 pages. 

Yet the book remains disappointing. With 
tremendous knowledge and plenty of theory 
behind him, Professor Dickinson has failed to 
think matters out or to form any coherent 
point of view on his subject ; at least as dis- 
played in this book, for City Region and 
Regionalism was much better. Perhaps he 
makes the final comment on himself: ‘‘ We 
do not wish to register agreement or disagree- 
ment with Burgess’s hypothesis’’ of urban 
growth—innocuous as that is. But—after 
13 years’ study of towns, and on page 524 of a 
closely-argued book, isn’t that precisely what 
he ought to do? 

O. H. K. Spate. 


The National Health Service in Great Britain. 
James Stirling Ross. Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 398. jos. 

S1r JaMEs Ross has written a clear, methodical 

account of the National Health Service ; of its 

distinctive historical antecedents in England 
and Wales and Scotland, the conditions and 
events which produced it and shaped its design 
and, finally, of the Service in action. It is 
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this last part, ranging over the period from the 
appointed day in 1948 to June, 1952, that 
obviously interests Sir James: most and to 
which he devotes two-thirds of the book. In 
this part the arrangement is functional; it 
follows pretty closely the pattern of the latest 
Ministry of Health ‘Order of Business” 
directive. Everything is thus in its proper 
administrative place (‘‘ proper”’ in this con- 
text meaning, of course, current practice), 
nothing is left out. Comprehensiveness is 
purchased sometimes at too high a price. 
Considered as a problem in the writing of 
textbooks and administrative guides this 
arrangement has many advantages. For 
those whose knowledge of the social services 
is rudimentary this book provides in good 
measure a description of the administrative 
anatomy of the Service. We learn as we 
should begin by learning, how it is supposed to 
work, what it is supposed to do, where it is 
supposed to go. My impression is, however, 
that Sir James intended something more than 
a textbook, an impression strengthened by 
the absence of a bibliography and the scanty 
references to source material. Some of the 
chapters in the book, notably those in which 
he reviews ‘‘ Progress and Tendencies” and 
raises important questions of policy and prac- 
tice, suggest more ambitious aims. Unfor- 


tunately for us, having embarked on a com- 
prehensive journey round the body and all 
its inviting and uninviting features, he has 
little time left to look inside. 

The Health Service-is now set on a course 


of contraction. From certain of the declared 
social purposes embodied in the 1944 White 
Paper it is now withdrawing. Internally, a 
process of redistribution of service is going on ; 
concepts of need are being re-defined. What 
the outcome of this struggle of competing 
interests will be it is difficult to say. In part, 
at least, the pattern of the future will be 
determined, first, by the nature of the decisions 
and compromises adopted which made possible 
the introduction of the Service in 1948; 
second, by the long-term consequences of the 
two Spens Reports and the more recent 
Danckwerts Award on the remuneration of the 
medical profession and, thirdly, by the way 
in which the Royal Colleges and the British 
Medical Association exercise the power which 
is now in their hands. Sir James approaches 
these questions but he rarely allows himself 
a close enough view to make the stofy live. 
Yet there is much to be explained since 1948. 
Little more than four years ago, the British 
Medical Association solemnly declared, at a 
special representative meeting, that ‘the 
N.H.S. Act in its present form is so grossly at 
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variance with the essential principles of our 
profession that it should be rejected absolutely 
by all practitioners’. To-day, the President 
of the Association of Clinical Pathologists can 
point to the fact that medicine “‘ is the most 
lucrative profession outside the black market ”’ 
and that the resulting “thirst to succour 
suffering humanity must make all but the 
cynic blush with pride”’ (Professor R. J. V. 
Pulvertaft, The Lancet (1952), ii, 839). 

The central thesis of Sir James’s book, if, 
as he says, an historical and descriptive study 
is permitted to have a thesis, is the “‘ necessity 
of a thorough reconciliation of health policy 
and finance”. It is assumed that there is a 
“right ’’ amount for the nation to spend on 
health, and we are told that to achieve this 
reconciliation and to “‘ reassess priorities *’ we 
must begin by taking the finance of the Service 
right out of the atmosphere of controversy 
(p. 312). This has been said before and on 
many occasions by the leaders of the British 
Medical Association. It all begins to get a 
little unreal when society is left out. 

RIcHARD N. Titmuss. 


Regional Organization of the Social Security 
Administration: A Case Study. John A. 
Davis. Columbia University Press (Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. Pp. 315. 
25s. 

Tue author has sought in this book to give an 

account of the development of the regional 

organization of the U.S. Social Security 

Administration from a rather technical point 

of view. It is, essentially, an exercise in 

administrative analysis in which attention is 
given to rather esoteric subjects, such as the 
organization and activities of regional offices, 
the difficulties and advantages of “ function- 
alization’’ and techniques of communica- 
tion and control. The political scientist will 
classify the information thus presented under 
the heading of law rather than the conventions 
of the constitution, and the sociologist will 
regard it as a discussion of the formal rather 
than the informal aspects of the structure of 
the institutions concerned. The result is to 
present a large amount of valuable material 
which will be of the greatest use to the increas- 
ing number of people who are responsible for 
the creation and adaptation of the structure of 
the gigantic administrative organizations which 
are typical not only of the Welfare State but 
of Big Business as well. The bread and butter 
issues of administrative areas and of the dis- 
tribution of authority must be faced, and it is 
very interesting to learn what the experience 
of the S.S.A. has been in regard to the conven- 
tional ideas about line and staff decentralization 
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as compared with the concept of ‘ general 
areal command of the administrative-line ’’ to 
which the force of circumstances has driven it. 

It is a great pity that the author has not 
attempted to show how modern sociological 
analysis of the informal aspects of the S.S.A.’s 
organization might be developed. In a brief 
passage in the chapter on Communication and 
Control, he notes that the formal flow of com- 
munication in an industry can be changed both 
by the influences on individuals resulting from 
the playing of roles within a formal structure 
and by group life within and outside it. But, 
he says this ‘‘ does not concern us too much ’”’. 
It must be protested, however, that the 
significance of studies of this kind will never 
be appreciated until it can be shown that they 
depict at least one of the facets of life ‘‘ in the 
round”’, and this cannot be done without 
demonstrating in some way or other how the 
lives of individuals are influenced by the 
structure of the organizations they serve. 

T. S. Stmey. 





C ity Pl ing for Human Services, N.D. 
B. Buell and Associates. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
Pp. 464. 45s. 

Tuts book is the report on an interpretation 

on community services undertaken in St. Paul, 

Minnesota. It centres around four main prob- 

lems: Dependency, Ill-Health, Maladjustment 

and Recreational Needs, and analyses how 
these various problems are tackled by the 
various agencies—local and national, voluntary 
and public. The focus of the presentation is 
twofold. On the one hand the development 
of these various services is traced historically 
from the first philanthropic group up to 
organized communal and national agencies. 
An interesting theme developed in every 
section is the transition from agencies dealing 
with purely “social cases” up to the com- 
munity services which are provided for 
everybody (as in the field of recreation) who 
may need them and which perform rather 
preventive functions. Secondly, an attempt 
is made to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
various services provided and the extent of 
co-ordination that exists between them. This 
is very closely connected to the historical 
development of the services, in particular the 
haphazard and uneven development of various 
agencies and the lack of basic co-ordination 
between them and it is responsible to a very 
large extent for the overlapping and of sometimes 
contradictory treatment of the needy families. 

A family in need is not subject to one kind of 

treatment or help—but to many different ones. 

This is, according to the report, detrimental 
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both from the point of view of efficiency and 
costs and, more important, from the point of 
view of effective diagnosing and treatment of 
the cases. 

The book sets out with a plea for a co- 
ordinated and unified service on a community 
basis, which would promote one camp policy 
and integrate the approaches of the different 
agencies. 

The book is an interesting case-study of the 
social services of an American community and 
as such provides many interesting insights into 
its social history and communal developments. 

Its plea is certainly a reasonable one—but 
it does not tell us whether and under what 
conditions those social forces which give rise 
to unco-ordinated social agencies can be over- 
come or changed. A plea for co-ordination is 
not necessarily an analysis of conditions under 
which it can be effected. 

S. N. EIsgNsTaDT. 


Problem Families : 
Blacker (Ed.). 
Pp. 123. 55. 

FoL.LowI1nc the sporadic and local inquiries of 

Medical Officers of Health and social workers 

into problem families, the Eugenics Society 

set up in 1947 a Problem Families Committee 
who sponsored the researches reported in this 
book. In spite of the amount of devoted work 
which has clearly been done, and the many 
eminent names associated with these inquiries, 
it must be said that the book hardly carries the 
study of problem families further than did the 
earlier articles and pamphlets of Stephens, 
Brockington, Stallybrass and others. A certain 
disappointment with their results seems to be 
evident in the committee’s own comments, and 
they imsist that the inquiries “‘are to be 
regarded not as exhaustive factual reports but 
as experiments in method ”’. They also make 
clear that they have been seeking a method 
which will give simply a full and uniform 
enumeration and description of the problem 
families of any area, and that questions of 
cause and cure have not been tackled. The 
method used was to define problem families in 
terms of families presenting intractable prob- 
lems to one or more social services, and then, 
in five different areas, to call on the pooled local 
knowledge of statutory services such as public 
health, police and education, and of voluntary 
agencies such as the N.S.P.C.C., to compile a 
register of families falling within the agreed 
definition. Each such family was then visited 
by a Health Visitor armed with a lengthy 
questionnaire on its composition and charac- 
teristics. Supplementary information, pro- 
viding something of a case-history, was to be 


Five Enquiries. C. P. 
Eugenics Society, 


1952. 
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obtained from the agencies and social services 
to whom the family was already known. 
The Committee recognize two main difficul- 
ties in this method: first, that of getting an 
agreed definition of a problem family, and 
applying it in a uniform manner ; second, that 
of getting a sufficient degree of local co-opera- 
tion to make the register complete. But they 
regard these difficulties as practical and super- 
able, and not so fundamental as to make 
the whole method suspect. My doubts begin 
here, particularly with regard to the first point 
of defining and applying the definition. The 
Committee’s introduction, tracing the use of 
the term “‘ problem family ”’ since the days of 
Booth, makes clear the protean nature of the 
idea, and the dependence of its meaning on 
the current standards and organization of 
social services, and the current topics agitating 
the minds of social reformers. Definitions run 
in terms of inadequacy of the family, or some 
of its members, in meeting current social stan- 
dards, but the number, combination and dura- 
tion of these inadequacies can be given no 
precise and yet non-arbitrary definition. The 


difficulty in reaching precision without arbi- 
trariness is, I think, due to the uneasy feeling 
that we are defining in terms of symptoms 
rather than essential conditions or causes, but 
the relation of symptoms to such guessed-at 


causes as subnormal intelligence, tempera- 
mental instability, or over-abundant fertility 
is vague and unclear in our minds. On the 
evidence of the present volume I am convinced 
that the definition of problem families in terms 
of a hotch-potch of symptoms, what might be 
called the ‘‘ administrative definition ’’, is no 
longer useful as a tool of research, whatever its 
necessities in the field of social administration. 

The tendency of successive inquiries based 
on such definitions to repeat themselves and 
lead to no further understanding of the prob- 
lem, suggests that it might be better to define 
a group of families in terms of some single 
recognizable characteristic, such as parental 
mental subnormality, and compare their 
characteristics and performance with a care- 
fully matched control group of other families. 
Problem families need to be classified and 
broken down, rather than aggregated, for their 
better understanding. The day of omnibus 
definitions, particularly since no two conduc- 
tors will agree on the number of seats in their 
bus, is surely over. 

The second recognized difficulty of method, 
lack of co-operation by social services and 
agencies, also seems to have further implica- 
tions than those noted by the Committee. 
Suppose the inquiries had been blessed with 
the fullest co-operation of all services, the main 
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source of information in any family would still 
have been the single Health Visitor’s interview, 
with the agency records as a possible supple- 
ment and corroboration. But can the single 
interview yield much reliable information, par- 
ticularly on matters such as the health of the 
mother, the intelligence of all members of the 
family, and the “ defects and abnormalities ”’ 
they show? Surely what is wanted is case- 
histories, not single interviews by partially- 
trained workers supplemented by reference to 
case-records collected by all sorts of agencies 
according to all sorts of methods. 

My conclusion is that the “ experiment in 
method ’’ here reported is useful in showing 
that quite different methods must be employed 
if we are to gain any significant additions to 
our knowledge and understanding of problem 
families. 

B. R. HINCHCLIFF. 


Probation and Related Measures. 
Nations Publication. 
Pp. 407. 22s. 6d. 

The British Penal System, 1773-1950. R.S.E. 
Hinde. Duckworth, 1951. Jos. 6d. 


Or these two books the former is an inter- 
national study of the probation system pre- 
pared by the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs. It includes also an admirable 
comparative study of certain closely related 
measures such as parole, the supervision of the 
pre-delinquent and the maladjusted, and the 
conditional suspension of punishment. The 
latter work, less ambitious in scope, is an 
historical survey of the development of British 
penal policy since John Howard’s appoint- 
ment as High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, written 
by the Chaplain of Hertford College, Oxford, 
himself an ex-prison chaplain. 

The United Nations report represents an 
outstanding contribution to a branch of peno- 
logy in which the existing literature is totally 
inadequate. The study is heavily weighted on 
the historical development and on the com- 
parative analysis of legislation and administra- 
tion in six selected countries. Little is said, on 
the other hand, of the probation officer as a 
case worker and of the tension which results 
from his dual function as a servant of the 
court as well as a friend of the delinquent, but 
this aspect of probation will be covered by a 
further work. There is need also in any future 
publication for a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of such statistical material as is available. 
The present volume gives us no adequate in- , 
dication as tothe use or success of probation 
in the countries under review. 

From the study of comparative legislation 
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two interesting points emerge: first, a three- 
fold distinction which appears in the develop- 
ment of the English system, and second, the 
contrast between the Anglo-American and the 
Continental legal systems in relation to the 
employment of probation as a method of treat- 
ment. As regards the first point the signific- 
ance of three contributory factors in the growth 
of our present system is apparent; the 
common law practice of judicial reprieve and 
of the recognizance, the work of police court 
missionaries concerned with the reformation of 
the offender and inspired by a religious faith, 
and the subsequent statutory provisions of 
probation legislation. Both the common law 
and the voluntary association provided the 
foundation on which the statutory system later 
developed. The recognition of these three 
elements and their unification into a single 
system must dispel the frequent misconceptions 
of probation either as a “ let-off”’ or as a form 
of treatment applicable only to young or first 
offenders. The Report shows not only how 
interesting is the history of probation but how 
interwoven the three elements have become. 

The second point is of equal importance. A 
comparative study of probation under the 
Anglo-American and the continental systems 
of law raises the whole question of the deterrent 
element in probation. Interest has recently 
been revived in the merits of the so-called 
suspended sentence by comparison with the 
Anglo-American system of probation. It is 
urged that the introduction of the suspended 
sentence would focus the attention of the 
delinquent during the probation period on the 
sentence to which he is liable in the event of 
a further delinquency. For those who believe 
that the greatness of the whole system in this 
country has been built up on case-work prin- 
ciples free from the atmosphere of deterrence, 
the fair and dispassionate statement of the 
United Nations Report on the development of 
the two systems will be especially welcome. 

In the growth of professional status, and in 
the emphasis placed on adequate methods of 
selection and training by the United Kingdom, 
the Report shows the very considerable. pro- 
gress made by the Home Office, pointing out 
that the major, if not the only, systematic 
scheme for the training of probation officers 
inaugurated up to the present time seems to 
be that which is in existence in England and 
Wales. If the probation system is to extend 
the success which it has already achieved as 
one of the most useful and constructive 
elements in the penal system, then it is by 
concentration on these factors that the end 
may most effectively be attained. 

The second book is of a different character. 


The author believes that by. drawing on con- 
temporary documents and letting the facts 
speak for themselves he can most usefully pro- 
vide a historical survey of value to the reader, 
who is allowed to draw his own conclusions 
from them. If history is no more than a 
“* scissors-and-paste ’’ affair, to use Colling- 
wood’s phrase, then the method employed in 
this book is perhaps justifiable. As to the 
excellence of the documentation there cannot 
be the slightest doubt. 

But a survey of this kind is open to a number 
of criticisms. First, in a series described by 
the publishers as a “‘ new series covering the 
novel and ever-changing phenomena of modern 
group society ’’, an interpretation of the facts 
is absolutely essential. This interpretation the 
author does not give us. Second, the need in 
penal history is for a work in which the re- 
lation of contemporary philosophical, psycho- 
logical, and economic ideas to penal reform is 
examined and discussed. Changing attitudes, 
for example, to the use of prison labour can 
only be understood in the light of a knowledge 
of the labour market. Third, in the chapters 
dealing with the contemporary penal system 
almost exclusive reliance on official documents 
and memoranda gives a picture that is only 
valid from the point of view of the adminis- 
trator. With the growth of penology there has 
developed a considerable body of literature 
written from a variety of approaches of which 
that of the ex-prisoner himself must surely be 
taken into account. The official view tells 
only one side of the story. 

As a study of the work of some of the great 
penal reformers and as a most carefully docu- 
mented account of the main changes in legis- 
lation Mr. Hinde’s book is to be sincerely 
welcomed. It can hardly be recommended, 
however, as an adequate guide to the con- 
temporary penal system or as an indication of 
a future programme of penal reform. 

JouN SPENCER. 


Theft, Law and Society. Jerome Hall, Professor 
of Law, Indiana University. Second edition. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 1952. 
Pp. xix + 398. 

THE powerful direction of American legal 

realism was set in 1881 by the publication of 

Holme’s Lowell lectures on the Common Law. 

Since then, the approach of American jurists 

to legal problems and analysis has gradually 

become predominantly realistic or functional 
or sociological, giving rise to a fruitful and 
penetrating jurisprudence only exceptionally 
paralleled on this side of the Atlantic. Hall’s 
brilliant book on the development and function 
of the law of theft and its satellite offences in 
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contemporary and past Anglo-American society 
is in the mainstream of American realist juris- 
prudence, of which an important recent survey 
is to be found in F. V. Cahill’s Judicial 
Legislation. 

The second edition of Theft, Law and Society 
contains a thorough revision of the original 
book. It deserves the attention of, among 
others, lawyers and criminologists in this 
country on account of both its substantive 
analysis and its well articulated technique. 
Thus, in the Introduction, Professor Hall 
lucidly explains the methodology of his book, 
more particularly his ‘‘ pluralistic view of socio- 
legal change ’’, and his attempt to convey the 
interaction in Anglo-American law of social 
and economic environment with the legal 
institutions and rules relating to crime. 

On the substantive side, one may, in this 
short space, pick out Chapter 5 for special 
mention. It embodies a profound examina- 
tion of the incentive given to thieves by the 
efficient organizations of professional, as dis- 
tinct from amateur or occasional receivers of 
stolen goods. The description of the big 
business type ramifications of the large pro- 
fessional receivers and of the social counter- 
forces, legal and lay, like insurance company 
and private investigators, possesses consider- 
able dramatic as well as great sociological 
interest. For criminal scientists and, especially 


perhaps, criminal lawyers here, Hall’s book is, 
similarly to the work of Mannheim and 


Radzinowicz, a ‘‘ must’’. 


C. GRUNFELD. 


The Scientific Study of Personality. H. J, 
Eysenck. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1952. Pp. xiii + 320. jos. net. 

TuIs provoking record of research on person- 

ality problems opens with a Foreword by 

Professor Aubrey Lewis, and contains an 

Introduction, eight chapters, a bibliography 

and anindex. There are 30 half-tone illustra- 

tions of apparatus, test procedures, etc., 38 

diagrams in the text and 55 tables of results. 

The book is a sequel to The Dimensions of 

Personality by the same author. Chapter I 

deals with his view of the application of scien- 

tific method to personality research, Chapter II 

with the dimensional approach, Chapters III 

and IV with the neurotic dimension, Chapter V 

with heredity and environment, Chapter VI 

with the psychotic dimension, Chapter VII with 

further applications of dimensional analysis 
and Chapter VIII with the organization of 
personality. 

It is a book about which, unfortunately, 
there are almost certain to be very diverse 
views and criticisms. Many will feel that it 
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is the key to unlock all the most difficult prob- 
lems of personality. Others will say that no 
justice to the psychological science of person- 
ality could ever be done in the ways it advo- 
cates. Fortunately those who do not tend to 
take sides too strongly about it will find much 
of great interest and value in its pages, and 
will feel that even what they regard as its faults 
of approach and method are illuminating. 
From the point of view of this Journal it is 
only fair to say that this book will be valuable 
to the sociologist or the social psychologist 
just in so far as he is able to approach his sub- 
ject in terms of statistical and especially cor- 
relational techniques and the empirical use and 
validation of psychological tests and laboratory 
procedures. 
R. W. Pickrorp. 


Strikes : 
K. G. J. C. Knowles. 


Pp. xiv + 330. 42s. 
THERE have been many accounts of individual 


A Study in Industrial Conflict. 
Basil Blackwell, 1952. 


_ industrial disputes, from academic “‘ case- 


studies ’’ to the reports of journalists covering 
them for their papers, and their quality, as 
might be expected, has been as varied as have 
their origins—not that any very precise cor- 
relation exists between the two. Hitherto, 
however, in this country at any rate, no one 
had combined the information yielded by such 
reports with other documentary material and 
with the Ministry of Labour’s published 
statistics to produce a general book on strike 
movements. This valuable service has been 
rendered by Mr. Knowles in a volume out- 
standing for its comprehensive treatment, 
scholarship and objectivity. 

Mr. Knowles traces briefly the history of the 
idea of the strike and distinguishes it from 
other forms of “‘ industrial action’’; he des- 
cribes the consequences for the incidence and 
character of disputes of developments in trade 
unionism, in organization among employers, 
in (employer-worker relations and in the 
functions of the State; and he discusses the 
attempts to restrain strike activity through 
legal and other provisions. This descriptive 
survey is followed by an analysis of the causes 
and consequences of strikes in the period 
1911-47. Here Mr. Knowles makes use mainly 
of the published statistics, although he is care- 
ful to indicate their many limitations and is 
most cautious in interpretation. 

Some already rather battered Aunt Sallies 
are here given what must surely be their final 
dispatch ; many widely-held but previously 
tentative beliefs about strikes are supported 
with a weight of evidence ; and there is much, 
besides, which is altogether new. Thus the 
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impracticability, in a democratic country, of 
prohibiting strikes by law is again demon- 
strated, as is the relative unimportance of 
disputes as a cause of lost output when com- 
pared, for example, with sickness, absenteeism 
or even public holidays (though Mr. Knowles 
is careful to point out the significance of the 
“ shock ” impact of strikes on production, and 
to warn that disputes of the proportions of the 
1926 coal lock-out would be far more serious 
in the economic context of Britain to-day). 
The industrial incidence of disputes shows 
coal-mining as the chief arena of conflict, 
though not all coalfields are alike, as a detailed 
contrast between South Wales and Northum- 
berland and Durham amply reveals. Differ- 
ent industries, again, show a not unexpected 
specialization in particular strike-issues—soli- 
darity with their fellows among coal-miners, 
“‘ frictional ’’ issues in engineering (dilution, 
the breaking-down of jobs, etc.) or in transport 
(new schedules) and so on. The regional 
analysis, in particular, contains much that is 
new and suggests as profitable the further 
investigation of such background factors as 
those described by Mr. Knowles for South 
Wales. 

There are some minor flaws—the marked 
seasonal decline of disputes in December is 
ascribed (p. 159) to the cold weather, but 
surely no one relishes being on strike at Christ- 
mas ; the powers of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives to call out 
members of affiliated unions are more circum- 
scribed than the reference on p. 109 would 
suggest ; it would be difficult to gather from 
what is said about the inter-war emigration of 
Scots workers to Corby (p. 164) that it was 
consequent upon the deliberate decision of a 
large firm to transplant itself ; and the reasons 
for strikes about hours of work (p. 234) do not 
seem to include the simple possibility that 
workers may sometimes like more leisure. 

But these are small complaints ; very little 
more could possibly be made of the statistics 
* than Mr. Knowles has done, nor couid his use 
of other sources profitably be much more 
comprehensive. Yet it might be asked if he 
has not been a little unfortunate in the date 
at which he has written. The last thirty years 
have seen a fundamental change in the charac- 
ter of strike activity which he fully recognizes. 
Strikes, as he puts it, are now not so much 
wars as demonstrations—they tend to be 
localized and of shorter duration (albeit some- 
what more numerous) and, above all, more 
generally ‘unofficial’, though the “ un- 
official’ strike itself is, of course, no new 
phenomenon. The normally spontaneous and 
“rank and file” character of present-day 


strike activity and its close_connections with 
the everyday frustrations of industrial life have 
shifted the emphasis in the study of disputes 
from their role as a weapon of industrial politics 
to their more direct significance for the indi- 
vidual and for the small group as the expression 
of every kind of social discontent and malaise. 
The striker is seldom seen to-day as a soldier 
in a disciplined army, but almost always as an 
impatient mutineer. Despite its excesses (and 
Mr. Knowles, while paying his respects to more 
remote causes of industrial strife, is sober 
enough to recognize that workers who strike 
ostensibly for a wage-increase may, after all, 


simply want a wage increase) the newer socio-’ 


logical approach has made a refreshing con- 
tribution to the understanding of hitherto 
neglected aspects of the problem. But it 
remains true that workers have often struck 
in the past—and may do so on occasion still— 
for no other reason than that their unions have 
called them out. One suspects that had 
Mr. Knowles’ book been written some twenty- 
five years earlier, or even in the United States 
to-day, it would have had rather more to say 
about the deliberate, planned and “ official” 
use of the strike by the trade unions, and that 
its theme would have been illustrated more 
than it has been from union journals and 
reports. As itis, of his 41 pages on trade union 
developments as an influence on industrial 
militancy, 31 deal with ‘ unofficial ” strikes or 
with what union leaders would term “ dis- 
ruptive activities’’. It is natural to-day, in 
face of the magnitude of recent changes in 
strike phenomena, to concentrate on what is 
new and emergent, though it could be argued 
even so, as Mr. Knowles admits, that the latent 
threat of the “ official’’ strike is still more 
potent than the fact of the “ unofficial ’’ one. 

Perhaps the ideal comprehensive book on 
strikes would be somewhat less of a ‘‘ tract for 
the times ”’ than this one is, but it is given to 
few authors to approach the ideal as nearly as 
does Mr. Knowles in what is likely to be, for 
many years, the standard treatment of its 
subject. 

DENNIS BELL. 


Women’s Life and Labour. F. Zweig. Victor 
Gollancz, 1952. Pp. 190. 13s. 6d. 
THE assets most clearly evidenced in this book 
by Doctor Zweig, entitled Women’s Life and 
Labour, are twofold. First, a pleasant person- 
ality which enables him to ask a variety of 
personal questions of women unknown to him, 
from whom he gets, so far as one can tell, 
remarkably frank answers. Secondly, he has 
a mind fertile with generalizations, which as 
Professor Mace has rightly said, of another of 
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his books, makes it “a little gold mine for the 
research student looking for a thesis subject ”’. 

His purpose was “‘to uncover the whole 
range of sex differentials in industry, or as you 
might say, the specific female in industry ”’. 
In practice this meant trying to discover the 
reasons for and motives behind women’s choice 
of work, their high turnover and sickness rates, 
to discover how they cope with their children 
and housekeeping, and their attitudes to their 
wages, the ‘‘ equal pay ”’ issue, to supervisors, 
trade unions and their fellow workers. To 
achieve this end he carried out altogether 445 
interviews. 

Of these interviews only 244 were with 
women workers (including supervisors) drawn 
from 46 work places. This presents several 
difficulties for anyone attempting to evaluate 
his study. One cannot decide how representa- 
tive a sample of this size in fact is, and one 
wonders if it would not be better to use such 
a sample for microscopic studies since the task 
of making a fair selection for a macroscopic 
study is enormous. 

We are given no list of questions, nor, 
assuming that the interviews were of the 
“open-ended ”’ kind, any idea of how many 
times each topic was raised, or how far the 
interviews were guided. - This leads to a fur- 
ther difficulty of appraisal. Dr. Zweig, who 
had, as he says, “no intention of making a 
quantitative study in statistical terms”, has 
left us in thé dark about relative quantities. 
We may not care whether 81-96 or 81-97 per 
cent of working women expressed no interest 
in trade unions, but it might be of value to 
know whether 50 or 80 per cent of married 
women at work would prefer to be doing part- 
time work. If it is to rise above the level of 
extremely competent journalism, sociological 
research must give us some idea of the signifi- 
cance of different opinions. What can we 
learn by contrast save that the contrasts exist? 
If a study tells us no more than this it has 
perfectly adequately fulfilled the functions of 
a pilot project, and this is, to my mind, Dr. 
Zweig’s achievement. 

He concludes from his survey that women 
are not as eager to achieve maximum produc- 
tion, and hence, when on piece work, earnings. 
It is interesting to see how this fits in with his 
remarks about there being less variation in 
individual output of groups of men workers 
than in that of groups of women, and also the 
fact that there are fewer restrictive practices 
among women (in effect only in textiles). It 
is hard to reconcile it, too, with the findings 
of other investigators who have recorded the 
existence of low output targets among some 
men’s work groups. Most of the women inter- 
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viewed in the Social Survey inquiry on a similar 
theme said they had to work to earn necessities, 
whereas Dr. Zweig suggests they work so that 
their families may have luxuries. 

P. M. Happy. 


The New Society. Peter F. Drucker. Heine- 
mann, 1951. I5s. - 


An attempt is made in this as in earlier works 
of the author (Cf. Concept of the Corporation, 
The John Day Company, N.Y., 1946) to treat 
the industrial enterprise as a social institution. 
Although there is no doubt that the intention 
is to justify the autonomy of the business 
corporation and its freedom from restraint in 
the public interest, it must be conceded that 
the abandonment of the persistent tactic in 
the same cause of personifying business cor- 
porations simply as enterprising individuals 
represents a welcome first approximation to 
reality. It is unfortunate that professional 
sociologists are so rarely equipped to analyse 
the business enterprise in their own terms, and 
concentrate rather on _ social-psychological 
analyses of the plant community which, though 
valuable in themselves, necessarily suffer in 
being divorced from their context in the enter- 
prise as a whole. Business historians are 
rarely inspired to explore the social impli- 
cations of their subject-matter, whilst a 
knowledgeable man of affairs and self-styled 
** practical economist ’’ like Mr. Drucker, who 
at a considerable advantage attempts the 
sociologist’s task, is handicapped by the initial 
requirements of his thesis. 

Be that as it may, the industrial enterprise 
is analysed in this book in broadly political 
rather than economic terms “as a social 
institution organizing human efforts to common 
ends’’. It is regarded as ‘“ autonomous— 
governed by the rules of its own structure and 
determined by the desire for survival—capable 
to be judged in terms of its own purpose’’. It 
is also) related to the wider framework of 
Amierican society in that an attempt is 
made to estimate the extent to which it 
“strengthens the citizen’s allegiance to his 
society by furthering the realization of societies’ 
ethical beliefs and premises”. This treat- 
ment, which merits careful review in a Journal 
of Sociology, gives rise to some perspicacious 
discussion (e.g. on the contemporary role of 
the Unions) and to some astounding con- 
clusions (e.g. ‘‘ In an industrial society the only 
meaningful units of local government are 
enterprise and plant community. The decay 
of the traditional local governments... is 
indeed primarily the result of the shift of focus 
to enterprise and plant community ”’ (p. 318)). 
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It is evident, however, that ‘‘ the industrial 
enterprise ’’, the ‘“ representative’’, ‘‘ con- 
stitutive ’’ institution of our society, as Mr. 
Drucker will have it, is an ill-defined entity 
of uncertain’ composition. It is identified at 
different times with “‘ big business ”’, i.e. with 
the giant business corporation and with the 
mass production principle of industrial organ- 
ization. At times thé analysis appears to turn 
on a technological point—on the specialization 
and integration of industrial processes on the 
assembly line principle; and although this is 
heralded as the principle of our time, “‘ brand 
new’”’ “‘.made in Detroit’’, in the discussion 
of its implications we meet in modern dress 
an old acquaintance from the writings of Fr. 
Engels, “‘ the socialization of production ”’, the 
divorce of the worker from production and pro- 
duct. Elsewhere and for the most part the 
large firm rather than the large plant is 
rendered synonymous with the industrial enter- 
prise, and Mr. Drucker’s description of the 
characteristic structure of the giant corporation 
adds nothing to Rathenau’s classical account 
written in 1920, except for mention of the 
process described as ‘‘ the withering away of 
the Board of Directors’’. This is the decline 
of the independent functions of the Board as 
representative of the shareholders, which is 
especially evident in the growing practice of 
appointing a majority of members from the 
executive staff of the company, usually with 
technical qualifications, as full-time ‘“‘ func- 
tional ’’ or ‘‘ operating ’”’ directors, and only a 
small minority of part-time outsiders. It is a 
further move towards the autonomy of the 
corporate concern which was the principal 
theme of Rathenau’s penetrating discussion of 
developments in Germany, forcing-bed of the 
modern large-scale business enterprise. 

The question is, what exactly does Mr. 
Drucker mean when he insists that the indus- 
trial enterprise is representative of and con- 
stitutive to modern society ? As regards its 
representative character he seems to mean 
- that it sets the norms of industrial and business 
organization for the community as a whole, 
that large-scale enterprise establishes the 
pattern of the plant community for the whole 
of society, and is indigenous to modern society 
regardless of the political form of the state. 
“Bigness’’ is inherent in the condition of 
modern industry. There are technological 
limits to the size of plant but none to the size 
of the firm that cannot be circumlocuted by 
the device of “ federalism ’’, i.e. decentraliza- 
tion into autonomous business units, each 
responsible for a unit of a total product; 
though he recognizes that this principle is not 
universally applicable even where technological 


conditions dictate scale, as in the case of most 
public utilities, and this weakens his case. 

The constitutive role of large-scale enterprise 
in modern society is perhaps easier to assess 
than its representative character. It is true 
that the nationalized corporation and the public 
joint stock company share many problems in 
common unaffected by the differences in their 
relationship to the state, and that both can be 
usefully analysed in approximately the same 
sociological terms as going concerns apart from 
their setting in the wider social context. It is 
also true that the failure to solve certain of 
these problems will have very wide social and 
political implications whatever the form of 
ownership, though it is arguable that the 
effects of failure would be severest where enter- 
prise is state controlled. Among the more 
important problems are those of recruitment 
and mobility of personnel, and the relations 
of management to staff on all levels and to 
the unions. Mr. Drucker has a great deal of 
interest to say about these structural problems 
of bigness. 

In his anxiety to establish the true autonomy 
of the enterprise, however, he evidently under- 
estimates the significance of the fundamental 
political difference between private and public 
concerns. Large-scale enterprise in certain 
spheres of the economy has to be reckoned 
with whatever the form of state and there is 
general agreement that some form of decentral- 
ization offers the only possibility of circum- 
venting the “‘ curse of bigness’’. There are, 
it is true, no grounds a priori for believing 
the state any more likely to solve the problem 
of decentralization than the public joint stock 
company. The essential difference however is 
the institutionalised possibility in the one case 
of bringing public pressure to bear success- 
fully on a democratic state machine responsible 
for the economic as well as the political consti- 
tution of the country, and the intrinsic institu- 
tionalised irresponsibility of the managers of 
autonomous private enterprise however pro- 
fessionalised in their outlook, and however 
affected they may be by a prevailing ethic of 
wider social obligation. 

Mr. Drucker discusses this political problem 
in terms of what he calls “legitimacy of 
management ’”’. He insists that in the autono- 
mous internal life of the enterprise under no 
dispensation private or collective can manage- 
ment be “ legitimate’”’ in the sense that it 
represents government of the enterprise ‘‘ by 
of and for the people of that enterprise ’’, since 
for its primary function of production it is 
responsible to the wider society. Thus he 
recognizes no workers’ “ right to the job ”’, and 
no workers’ participation in management. 
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“‘ Managers must manage ’’; the workers must 
seek fulfilment in their democratic control of 
the social life of the plant community. This is 
perhaps realistic ; but it is for all that a poor 
response over which Mr. Drucker wastes many 
words to the long standing demand of the 
Trade Unions to participate in the manage- 
ment and control of industry. However much 
this demand has been modified, at least in this 
country, since the early proposals for the 
constitution of nationalized Boards, say for 
the coal industry in the 1920’s, it is difficult to 
imagine that Labour will ever cease to find it 
incongruous that whereas a man with a lifetime 
of devoted service to a company can never 
become legally a member of it, by the mere 
purchase or sale of shares an individual can 
from one day to the next acquire or relinquish 
“a sort of goodwill in the corporate person- 
ality ’’ (Cooke. Corporation, Trust and Com- 
pany, 1951, p. 17.). An attempt such as that 
under review to treat the industrial concern 
as a collective enterprise, though it has obvious 
qualities of realism, comes to grief in face of 
the intractable facts of the law of property. 
The joint stock company is not a group but a 
capital fund, and the profound contradiction 
between the property rights underlying private 
enterprise and the facts of daily life in a large- 
scale industrial concern cannot be glossed over 
or neglected, no matter whether we see as a 
solution the nationalization of industry or the 
formulation of a “‘ loi de l’entreprise ’”’ on the 
lines suggested by M. Ripert (Aspects juri- 
diques du capitalism moderne, Paris, 1946). 
As far as the legitimacy of management in 
relation to the wider society is concerned, 
Mr. Drucker has two suggestions to make. 
The first involves a modification of the law of 
property which turns out to be less drastic 
than appears at first sight. He recommends 
the abolition of the legal fiction of the ‘“‘ share- 
holder’s property right’’ and stresses that 
there is absolutely nothing in the nature of 
investment that either requires or justifies 
ownership rights. It entails no political or 
social responsibility but merely an ecomonic 
risk entitled to an economic reward. He 
believes the divorce between ownership and 
control to be in fact all but complete, and that 
“the best solution would be simply to legalize 
the de facto situation”. He proposes the 
transformation of the ordinary share into a 
certificate of investment carrying a claim to a 
share in profits and in assets in the event of 
liquidation, but devoid of ownership rights 
which would appertain only to the Board of 
Directors in whom all real ownership titles 
with voting rights would be vested in per- 
petuity. This suggestion, it is important to 


note, does not involve the conversion of shares 
to bonds with a fixed rate of return. Although 
without voting rights, they would still repre- 
sent a speculative investment, the object being 
to preserve the capital market. It is therefore 
difficult to see how the arrangement would 
remove “the profound conviction that the 
enterprise exists to make profits for the share- 
holder—a conviction greatly strengthened by 
the traditional rhetoric of management ’’. 
Under the new arrangement the enterprise will 
have to satisfy the demands of the shareholder, 
not because he owns the company but because 
“‘ otherwise the enterprise will find it difficult 
to obtain the capital it needs to create jobs and 
to make these jobs attractive and secure ’’. 
This is unlikely to cut any ice with employees, 
and if shareholders are to be represented on 
the Board of Directors as is further suggested, 
their power, or that of a minority of them, 
might well not be much diminished. 

Mr. Drucker’s second contribution to the 
problem of the legitimizing of management of 
an autonomous concern is that there should 
be on the Board of Directors ‘a number of 
full-time management auditors whose duty it 
would be to enforce policies of management 
organization and succession ’’. All this is very 
well, but more concrete discussion than is to 
be found in this book of similar problems now 
being confronted in an acute form by the 
nationalized industries in this country (cf. the 
series, “‘ Nationalized Industry” published 
(1951) by the Acton Society Trust, especially 
No. 3, ‘Problems of Promotion Policy ’’) 
expose the glibness and superficiality of Mr. 
Drucker’s obitey dicta on this part of his sub- 
ject. Moreover he sidesteps the real issue, 
which is not the recruitment of management 
or the extent to which it is or is not motivated 
by covetousness either for itself or on behalf 
of shareholders, but the economic power of 
management and the possibility or likelihood 
of its misuse—in other words the classical 
problem of monopoly. This gets only one 
mention in this book, a contemptuous reference 
to “the struggle to adapt the old concept of 
monopoly. with its focus on deliberate action 
in restraint of trade to the new situation in 
which mere size without any monopolistic 
action or intention is accused of producing 
all the effects of niarket domination’’. He 
believes the problem now to be a different one 
—that of entrance into an industry for the 
individual or for the small or young business 
rather than of high prices and low production, 
and this is admittedly important. In his 
earlier work The Concept of the Corporation 
he makes his position quite clear however, 
bi . as far as the problem of monopoly is 
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concerned, the new technology can resolve the 
conflict between social purpose and corporate 
purpose. For in modern mass-production 
industry monopolistic behaviour (artificially 
high price) is uneconomical and unprofitable. 
Instead, that behaviour has become most 
profitable for the producer which is also most 
beneficial to society, namely, maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost” (p. 220). It is 
however surely a commonplace that in trying 
to turn greater size to advantage an expanding 
firm need not rely solely on cost reduction. 
Risks are spread by acquiring holdings in other 
lines of business, prices may be raised and new 
fields of activity opened up with the profits 
thus gained, as in industries producing near 
substitutes or supplying or processing or dis- 


Book 


History, Civilization and Culture: An intro- 
duction to the historical and _ social 
philosophy of Pitirim A. Sorokin. F. R. 
Cowell. A. & C. Black. ars. 

It is interesting, and perhaps surprising, that 

the first exposition of Professor Sorokin’s most 

grandiose theories should be written by an 

Englishman. Clearly, lucidly, and modestly, 

Mr. Cowell attempts in this book to do for 

Sorokin’s enormous Social and Cultural 

Dynamics what Somerville has done elsewhere 

for Professor Toynbee’s A Study of History. 
The interest of such enormous structures lies 

largely in their detail. It is precisely detail 
which must be sacrificed in such a book as the 
present one. Nevertheless, here is a useful 
account and map of Sorokin’s world. It does 
not seem a very exciting world, despite the 
range and detail of the studies on which it is 
based, and the highly praiseworthy rigour 
which Professor Sorokin has attempted. It 
may be heresy to claim that it is elsewhere in 
his writings that Sorokin’s real strength lies, 

: but that one should be spared something of the 

labour of the Social and Cultural Dynamics 

is a real cause of gratitude to Mr. Cowell and 
his oddly engaging book. 
D. G. M. 


Roads to Agreement. Stuart Chase. Phoenix 
House, 1952. Pp. 240. 8s. 


Mr. CuasE has followed his enthusiastic intro- 
duction to modern sociology, The Proper Study 
of Mankind, with a new volume, just as en- 
thusiastic, about small group dynamics and 
the solution of conflicts in primary groups. 
Of course, his book is not a contribution to 
the academic discussion of these topics. Mr. 


tributing the products of the expanding enter- 
prise. Technical progress and cost reduction 
are by no means automatic corollaries of 
industrial growth, and Mr. Drucker’s dogmatic 
reassurances on this point do not carry 
conviction at all. 

In short, this is a provocative book; it is 
rich in what it is fashionable to call “ in- 
sights ’’ into very important problems of 
contemporary social organization, but mad- 
deningly glib in proffered remedies, which 
after all are perhaps correctly summed up by 
the publishers in their blurb as being “ of the 
kind which are likely to produce more profit in 
the balance sheet and less friction with the 
Unions.” 

J. EB. F. 


Notes 


Chase has no pretensions: he believes, with a 
profound optimism, that with the new tech- 
niques that have arisen from group dynamics, 
conflicts at no less than eighteen levels are 
susceptible to amelioration or solution. As 
these conflicts include the relations of capital 
and labour and of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., 
one wishes strongly that one could share 
Mr. Chase’s faith. Unfortunately, in its 
primary missionary endeavour agreement with 
Mr. Chase’s hopes is quite impossible. 

On the other hand, brightly and cheerfully 
written, this book does provide a useful account 
of all sorts of different kinds of social experience 
and of recent, primarily American, social ex- 
perimentation. For someone who wants to 
know a little, or to find an introduction to the 
work of Lewin, Mary Parker Follett, Elton 
Mayo, -and so on, this book should prove 
extremely useful. It is a pity that this intro- 
duction is sometimes spoiled by Mr. Chase’s 
King Charles’ Head of semantics. The student 
of sociology in our universities will probably 
not admit to his tutor that he has read it, but 
he will probably in fact have learned a good 
deal from its pages. What is more, although 
Mr. Chase’s hopes are extravagant, hope itself 
is not contemptible and social scientists, 
especially perhaps in Britain, can do with an 
injection of optimism. H.G.S.M. 


Register of Research in the Social Sciences in 
Progress and in Plan. F. Stone (Ed.). 
No. 9, 1951-2. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. 

Tue latest issue of this register marks a con- 

siderable advance on that of 1951. Itis longer, 
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some of the information appears to be fuller, 
and the reviewer’s experimental sampling 
revealed information at once more accurate, 
complete, and helpful. The information is 
still in some form of varitype, but the copy 
examined is much easier to read than was the 
previous version. Whether this improved 
legibility continues through all the issues one 
cannot of course say. 

The problem of classification can probably 
never satisfactorily be solved, but the present 
issue seems to a sociologist, looking at things 
from his own limited point of view, rather more 
adequate than in the past. The National 
Institute are to be congratulated on this 
continuing and valuable achievement. 


Population Changes in Europe since 1939. A 
Study of Population Changes in Europe 
during and since World War II as shown by 
the Balance Sheets of 24 European countries. 
Grzegorz Frumkin. George Allen & Unwin, 
1951. Pp. 191. 30s. 

THE main purpose of this book is to compute 

estimates of population change in different 

European countries which would be compar- 

able. For this purpose Dr. Frumkin has gone 

through the statistical publications of different 

European official and unofficial agencies and 

has fitted their figures into standard ‘“‘ balance 

sheets ’’, showing changes due to territorial 
adjustments, population shifts (both inward 
and outward), births, normal (i.e. non-war) 
deaths and war losses. The last category has 
been sub-divided into military and civilian war 
losses and Jews killed by the Germans and their 
allies. The main difficulties are, of course, 
caused by lacune in the figures and Dr. 

Frumkin is frequently forced to supplement the 

data with estimates of his own. There can be 

few who are better qualified for this tricky 
task than the author with his long experience 
as Editor of the Statistical Yearbook of the 

League of Nations. The main value of his 

work lies in the uniformity of treatment of 

the different countries, but there are interesting 
incidental results. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these is the author’s conclusion that the 
number of German prisoners of war has been 
considerably overestimated, and the number of 
their war dead correspondingly underestimated. 

Some of the prisoners supposed still to be held 

by the Russians may therefore prove to be 

non-existent, E.G 


The Population of Switzerland. Kurt B. Mayer. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. 
Pp. xiv + 336. 
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Tuis is the first account of the demography of 
Switzerland to appear in English and forms a 
welcome addition to the regional studies of 
population which have been published in recent 
years. Switzerland is one of the most inter- 
esting of European countries, maintaining 
unity in spite of the linguistic, ethnic and 
religious diversity of her population. One 
would expect that the country would form an 
excellent laboratory study for the demographer 
interested in the study of differentials in vital 
rates by religion, race, or culture. However, 
an analysis of Swiss data offers few surprises to 
those familiar with the development of popula- 
tion in other Western European countries. 
The usual pattern of a falling mortality fol- 
lowed by a decline in fertility and an apparent 
increase in the birth rate in the post-1940 
period holds true for Switzerland as for Britain, 
France and the Scandinavian countries. 
Rural-urban, occupational and religious differ- 
entials are very similar to those recorded 
elsewhere and the future outlook seems as 
uncertain. 

Dr. Mayer’s task is therefore descriptive. 
He traces the history of Swiss population 
growth and points out the part played by the 
export of mercenary soldiers as a factor in 
relieving population pressure before the nine- 
teenth century. In a second section fertility, 
mortality and natural increase are analysed by 
the standard methods. This section might 
have been expanded with advantage and an 
account included of the Swiss system of census 
and vital statistics so that students might 
obtain some idea of the basic material on which 
the analysis is based, In the absence of this 
information it is impossible to determine 
whether the analysis of fertility differentials, 
for instance, might not have been further 
elaborated. There follow sections dealing 
with the age and social structure of the popula- 
tion, with international and internal migration, 
urbanization and with future population and 
population policy. In all this Dr. Mayer draws 
heavily on Professor Bickel’s Bevdlkerungs- 
geschichte und Bevdlkerungspolitik der Schweiz 
and on other secondary sources. 

The book is a competent summary of the 
demography of Switzerland, but contains little 
new or original material. E.G 


Numerical Sex Disproportion: A Study in 
Demographic Determinism. University of 
Colorado Studies, Series in Sociology, No. 2. 
Joseph H. Greenberg. Boulder, 1950. 
$I.50. 

ProFEessoR GREENBERG is interested in the 

influence of the sex ratio on social structure. 
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He explores this problem by investigating the 
degree of association between this ratio and 
indices, such as the crime rate, church member- 
ship and community-size, in American cities 
which had exceptionally large male and female 
surpluses in 1940. The conclusions presented 
possess meaning only because many sociolo- 
gists have trodden this research path before, 
and, therefore, there is ample opportunity for 
the author to show that his study does or does 
not substantiate the results of this or that 
previous investigation. If we ask what this 
monograph adds to our understanding of the 
significance of the sex ratio for society, how- 
ever, the answer must be that it adds little 
or nothing. One proof of its failure is that 
Professor Greenberg’s explanations do not 
convince us that his results are necessarily 
more valid than other possible results. 

A good bibliography of various American 
materials dealing with the sex ratio is included 
at the end of the text. 

R. G. 


Psychoanalytic Studies of the Personality. 
W. R. D. Fairbairn. Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1952. Pp.xi + 312. 25s. 

Tuts book is a collection of papers written at 
various times over the last twenty-five years, 
most of which have already been published. 
It has been divided into three parts: the first 
section contains all the author’s papers on his 
Object-Relations Theory, the second contains 
three early clinical studies, and the third four 
miscellaneous papers. The material is not 
arranged in chronological order, and the papers 
were not, of course, originally written to appear 
in one volume. This has inevitably led to 
repetition and to some contradictions in the 
opinions expressed, which the author has 
attempted to overcome by writing an adden- 
dum to one of his papers and an additional 
paragraph to another. 

The author’s originality of approach to his 
: subject has been widely recognized, and this 
approach has been summed up by Dr. Ernest 
Jones in his Preface as follows: 

‘* Instead of starting, as Freud did, from 
stimulation of the nervous system proceeding 
from excitation of various erotogenous zones 
and internal tension arising from gonadic 
activity, Dr. Fairbairn starts at the centre of 
the personality, the ego, and depicts its striving 
and difficulties in its endeavour to reach an 
object where it may find support.” 

Psychoanalysts will already be familiar with 
the author’s writings and the book will be a 
useful collection of them in a single volume. 
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To those who, like the reviewer, are not psycho- 
analytically orientated, much of the discussion 
will remain of academic interest only. 

R. H. 


A. J. Jaffe. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Washington D.C., 1951. Pp. 278. 
BETWEEN 1947 and 1950 a number of foreign 
technicians, mainly from Latin American 
countries, visited the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census for training in census methods. This 
mimeographed book contains lectures, photo- 
graphic reproductions of selected articles and 
laboratory exercises that were given to that 
group. The sub-title gives a better indication 
of contents than does the main title. Certain 
topics which are of interest to administrators 
and census officials were selected and are dis- 
cussed mainly from the practical point of view. 
No attempt is made to discuss the statistical 
methods used in demographic analysis in 
general terms. The subjects discussed include 
standardization, the life table, the analysis of 
under-enumeration in censuses and under- 
registration of vital phenomena, internal 
migration and population estimates. Special 
emphasis is laid on U.S. methods. 

From a strictly limited point of view the 
book is useful and the photographic reproduc- 
tions of articles which would otherwise be 
relatively inaccessible is welcome. But the 
book is not, as its title might suggest, a general 
textbook of statistical methods. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Jaffe will considerably expand 
the final edition of the book. In particular 
a chapter should be included showing the 
methods that are at present in use for assessing 
the prospects of growth of a population, and 
the devices that have been used to overcome 
difficulties caused by the lack of suitable 
statistics. 

E. G. 


' Bibliography of Basic Texts and Monographs on 


Statistical Methods. International Statisti- 

cal Institute, The Hague, 1951. Pp. 84. 

5s. 
Tuts excellent bibliography, compiled by Dr. 
W. R. Buckland, lists about 100 statistical 
texts written in English. They are classified 
according to whether they relate to general 
theory or applications of statistics, starting in 
each section with the more elementary texts. 
Chapter headings are given together with 
extracts from reviews in statistical journals. 
This method gives a very good idea of the 
contents and type of book. 

H. S. B. 
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